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FOREWORD 


Tue streets of all our cities are fairly running these days 
with people who show in their very faces that they are 
“weary and heavy laden.” It is no mere physical fatigue. 
Their wills have gone lame, their consciences are dull, 
their hearts are empty, and they are spiritually depleted. 
It is for that reason that so many of them—more than 
ever before in the history of mankind—are turning on 
the gas, or blowing out their brains with pistols, taking 
overdoses of morphine or flinging themselves out of the 
tenth-story windows of hotels. They just cannot stand 
themselves for another day. They are crying out for 
something which will give them the sense of peace and 
poise and self-control. 

Some of them think that they will find it by going to 
Palm Beach, or to the Riviera, or upon some expensive 
World Cruise. We never find rest by running away. 
The man who prayed, “O for the wings of a dove, that I 
might fly away and be at rest,” did not find it. He merely 
showed himself a coward and a quitter. The most virile 
life the world has ever seen prayed that “the Spirit might 
descend upon him like a dove,” making him strong to do 
the Father’s will. He found rest, not through flight, but 
through victory. It is along that line that we shall “find 
ourselves.” 
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“Come to me,” he says. “Take my yoke upon you”— 
link up your life with his for the drawing of the common 
load! “Learn of me,” the meaning of life! “Ye shall 
find rest to your souls, for my yoke is kindly.” 
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How far afield these modern explorers have gone! They 
have penetrated the tropical jungles, crossed the widest 
deserts, climbed to the top of all but a few of the highest 
peaks on the globe. They have gone to the North Pole 
and to the South Pole, searching out the corners of the 
earth. They have plunged into the ocean depths with 
their diving-suits, bringing back marvelous pictures of the 
life, vegetable and animal, at the bottom of the sea. They 
have gone up into the sky with their balloons, ten miles 
and more, fifty-eight thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, to learn the nature of the stratosphere at that 
height. They have scanned the heavens with their tele- 
scopes, mapping out the paths the planets take, weighing 
the huge bulk of those remote suns, measuring their dis- 
tances from one another and from us, and, by their 
spectrum analysis, determining the very fuel they burn. 
They have discovered these subtle, mysterious, invisible 
forces which enable us to hear, the next moment, sounds 
uttered half around the globe as they come to us on 
the air. What is there in heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth, which the 
mind of man has not scrutinized? 

Here, however, I am asking you to turn your eyes 
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within and allow me to speak to you about “finding our- 
selves.” Here also is a vast field to be explored and ap- 
praised and cultivated. Some wise man, whose name I 
cannot recall, said once, “Find yourself, accept yourself, 
be yourself.” I will discuss those three points in order. 

First, find yourself! Science shows us the cellular 
structure of life. Here in these bodies of ours tiny cells 
are busy with their work of digestion, assimilation, circu- 
lation, elimination. They are carrying matcrial here and 
there in little sluiceways, keeping the body clean, sound, 
alive. Here are white blood-corpuscles, guided by some 
mysterious, directing power, hurrying to the front to 
battle with the invading bacteria. How wonderful it all is! 

Suppose these cells were conscious and could think— 
what stories they could tell! If the cells which nourished 
Wellington when he was winning the battle of Waterloo, 
or the cells which fed the brain of Shakespeare when 
he was writing “Hamlet” or “Macbeth,” or the cells 
which sustained Savonarola when he was changing the 
life of the city of Florence by his preaching, had known 
what they were doing! What joy they would have had 
in the victory, the poetry, the sermons, they were help- 
ing to produce! What a sense of fidelity to duty would 
have gripped each tiny cell as it caught a vision of the 
final result! 

Human society also is cellular. Here the cells are hu- 
man beings, who can think and feel, aspire, adore, and 
love. We are called of God as individuals to be cells 
in that total brain which thinks His thoughts after Him 
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and shares in His plans for the race; cells in that full 
heart which loves and prays for the coming of the 
Spirit of Christ in the life of mankind; cells in that cor- 
porate will which insists that His will must be done on 
earth. How it adds to the sense of dignity and responsi- 
bility in any life to feel that it shares in some great 
process of human betterment! How much it means to 
recognize oneself as a necessary item in that far-reach- 
ing divine purpose! “It seemed good to me also” to claim 
my part and do my bit. 

“There was a man sent from God whose name was 
John.” There have been many such—John is a common 
name and it has been borne by a great many good men. 
John the Baptist and John the Beloved Disciple, John 
Wyclif, John Huss and John Knox, John Calvin and 
John Wesley, John Milton, John Bunyan, and scores of 
others. They were all “sent from God,” and every one 
of them bore the name of John. 

“There was a man sent from God whose name was” 
—insert your own name. Why not? It is your right and 
privilege. No one else stands in your shoes, or answers 
to your name, or wears your face, or possesses your 
particular set of abilities. You have it in you to fill 
some section of this total life with the spirit of Christ 
as it never has been filled before. If you fail, that place 
will be empty. You have it in you to build some small 
part of that finer world that is to be. If you fall down, 
that part will be left unbuilt. Find yourself as one who 
has a definite responsibility which cannot be delegated 
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to anybody else, and then fill your place to the brim. 
We often say of a young fellow just out of college, 
“He has not found himself yet.” He stands detached 
and aloof; he has not related himself aright to the social 
and educational, the economic, political, and religious 
activities which are in operation all about him. 

“Every man’s life a plan of God,” Horace Bushnell used 
to say in Hartford. He rang the changes on it until it 
became a proverb. Every man’s life is just that—it is a 
plan of God. The wise architect never calls for material 
which will not be needed. Every board, every brick, 
every shingle, every pane of glass must contribute some- 
thing to the strength, the beauty, the utility of the 
building, or it would not be there. 

Men and women are the raw material out of which 
the great Master Builder, “The Supreme Architect of 
the Universe,” as Masons call Him, is slowly shaping 
up a building of God, a house not made with hands, a 
habitation for His spirit. Here also there are no super- 
fluous lives. His blue-prints call for them all. The gracious 
purpose of Him whose tender mercies are over all His 
works needs them all for the completion of His perfect 
plan. He needs you, and you, and me also. 


O yet we trust, 

That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God has made the pile complete. 


“It seemed good to me also,” not to stand aloof and de- 
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tached but to find my place in that larger scheme of things 
which He calls His kingdom, and do my best. 


Accept yourself! What a flood of awkward phrases 
modern psychology has let loose upon the poor, patient 
world! Inferiority complexes and devastating repressions, 
inhibitions of all sorts and psychoneuroses of various 
brands, introverts and extroverts, and all the rest! It gives 
one a headache just to repeat them. And how appalling 
it is to think that the human race has been living along 
through all these centuries without ever realizing that it 
was being attacked by all those bugaboos! Yet funny 
though they sound, the men who coined those awkward 
phrases have something to say to us for our advantage. 
Society is just waiting for a good English translation of 
all that. 

The chronic attitude of self-pity or self-condemnation, 
where there is no sound reason for it, is a serious handi- 
cap. Anyone who has it needs treatment. The chronic 
attitude of self-conceit, where there is no sufficient war- 
rant for quite so much self-esteem, is even more deadly. 
Anyone who has that should be taking something for it. 
No one can fight the battle of life successfully with one 
hand tied behind him by some foolish obsession. No one 
can run the race set before him with his feet in a hobble, 
or get a clear view of the meaning of life with blinders 
on. Lay aside every such weight and accept yourself, 
joyously—not as a finished product, God forbid! but as 
one possessed of your own particular share of capacity 
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to achieve something fair and fine and glad. Then “go to 
it”—that is not a psychological term—go to it for all you 
are worth. That is what it means to accept oneself. 

Some people are panic-stricken the moment they dis- 
cover that they are in any sense different. Why should I 
be depressed because I am not just like my next-door 
neighbor, or like the man across the street! “One star 
differeth from another star in glory,” yet they are all 
stars, and they are all glorious, and each one shines in at 
somebody’s window. Each leaf on the tree differs from 
all the other leaves—even on the same tree no two leaves 
are exactly alike. No human being is ever the exact dupli- 
cate of any other human being. You are you, and you 
are you, and I am I. “Diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit! Differences of operation, but the same God work- 
ing all in all,” to achieve His ends. We are not to be de- 
pressed or unduly exalted by this endless variety. How 
much more interesting it makes life! 

How fresh and stimulating is the story of those twelve 
apostles! Live men they were, out of whom even the 
weight of a matchless training had not ironed all the 
wrinkles of sharply defined individuality. Peter was Peter, 
and John was John. There were no twins in that group. 
They all followed Christ, but each man did it on his own 
two feet, at his own gait and with his own particular set 
of abilities. They all followed Christ, not in the slavish 
imitation of the letter, but in the fine freedom of the 
spirit. Each man accepted himself and went out to make 
the most of himself for the honor of the service. 
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Here are six plain, straight words spoken about a cer- 
tain woman—‘“She has done what she could.” Not what 
Peter might have done—he preached a sermon once which 
converted three thousand people in a single day. Not what 
Luke might have done—he wrote a little book which has 
become a classic for all time. She has done something 
which neither Peter nor Luke nor any other man could 
have done as she did it. It was a gracious, beautiful act of 
devotion to her Master, and wherever the gospel has been 
preached in the whole world, it has been spoken of as a 
memorial to her. From that time to this, how much gen- 
erosity has been inspired by the record of what that 
woman did. 

Everyone is born into the world with a certain unreal- 
ized capacity. Let him accept his hand as it was dealt to 
him, and play the game, without wasting his time bemoan- 
ing the fact that his cards are not all aces and faces. Accept 
yourself for what you are, and for what, by the grace 
of God, you may yet become, and play the game. 

Men say that modern conditions have robbed the in- 
dividual of all significance. He is lost in the crowd. He is 
just a number in the telephone book. How little they 
know! Has there ever been a time when the individual 
could make his influence, whatever it may be, reach so 
far? The more highly organized life becomes the more 
significance attaches to each one of its particles. “We are 
all members one of another and the head cannot say to the 
foot,” the highest cannot say to the lowest, nor the lowest 
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to the highest, “I have no need of you.” We are all 
needed. 

Throw a stone into a mill pond and it tells the whole 
pond that it is there, as the circling waves reach all the 
shores. The particles of the mill pond lie close; they are 
mobile and responsive. The social atoms in this modern 
world lie close. Steam, electricity, radio, have made next-. 
door neighbors of us all. Community of interest in art, 
music, literature, in the work of education and of philan- 
thropy, in world trade and world politics, have brought us 
all close together. Any life may by its very tone and 
bearing register upon that larger life. It may count for, 
or it may count against, the coming of the kingdom of 
God, but count in some way it must. Accept yourself 
then for what you are, and stand up and be counted on 
the right side. 

How very unpromising the life of the Master must have 
seemed in those early years! He was born in a manger, 
lived as a peasant, slept out on the ground at times when 
nothing better offered. “The foxes had holes, the birds 
of the air had nests but the Son of Man had nowhere 
to lay his head.” He had no college training—he worked 
with his hands in a carpenter shop until he was thirty 
years old. He never was in Greece in his life, he probably 
never read a line of Homer or Plato. Yet he learned to 
speak as never man spake, and this Greek translation of 
his words has gone all over the world. He was not even 
a Roman citizen—only a subject of the Roman Empire in 
an obscure province. Yet he made that small country 
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where he lived, the Holy Land for all time. Say “Holy 
Land” anywhere, and people know just where it is on 
the map. He never saw a real city. Jerusalem at that time 
was only a country town, as it is now. Yet here is his 
Cross bravely outlined against the sky in every city on 
earth. What a life it was! He accepted himself and went 
out to do the will of One who sent him, and look at the 
result! He became the Perfect, the Typal, the Representa- 
tive Man, the Son of Man, because he lived out his own 
true, best, complete self. 


Be yourself! We are not hen’s eggs, or bananas, or 
clothes-pins, to be counted off by the dozen. Down to 
the last detail we are all different. Everyone has his own 
fingerprints. It is one of the surest means of personal 
identification. Our very thumbs are all different. Recog- 
nize and rejoice in that endless variety. The white light 
of the divine purpose streams down from heaven to be 
broken up by these human prisms into all the colors of 
the rainbow. Take your own color in the pattern and be 
just that. 

Why should anyone mope along under the heel of con- 
vention, sham, make-believe, where no one is even trying 
to be himself? Some people are hypocrites because they 
try to appear much better than they really are. Other 
people are hypocrites because, for some silly reason, they 
are afraid to allow that which is true and fine in them 
to stand revealed. They are afraid to seem religious, 
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though at heart they are religious. The people in both of 
those groups are cowardly and insincere. 

Why should not everyone stand on his own two feet, 
think his own thoughts, be true to his own sense of right, 
and live his own life! What a farce it would be if all the 
world were a stage, as the poet said, “and all the men and 
women merely players.” The world is not a stage—it is the 
real thing, of which the stage at its best is only a passable 
imitation. All pretense makes against honest fellowship 
and social advance. “It seemed good to me also” just to 
be myself, rather than a pale, thin imitation of somebody 
else. 

We are told that in his later years, the world of music 
became so real to Beethoven that he could see sounds 
marching in columns like soldiers. They were executing 
the movements and figures of mighty symphonies. When 
he saw it he felt that he must say it. He could not say it 
on paper—those little round black specks would not con- 
tain the mind of a master. The symphony must come 
forth according to its own particular technique. He could 
not do it by himself, even with the best musical instru- 
ment ever devised, a violin, a piano, a church organ. He 
must have a whole orchestra, sixty, eighty, a hundred 
pieces, strings and reeds, brass instruments and drums. 
And each one of those instruments must be itself. If the 
drum had tried to sound like a ’cello, or the flute had 
tried to impersonate the bass viol, the whole thing would 
have been a failure. : 

But when they were all acting together, each one ac- 
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cording to its own nature and method, Beethoven could 
utter his symphony, lifting some great audience into a 
mood of aspiration. The Lord God Almighty is making 
‘music by bringing together men and women, young men 
and maidens, boys and girls, in a mighty chorus of praise 
and action. Join the choir! Play your own part! Be your- 
self in the finest way you know, that the glory of the 
Lord may be revealed and all flesh see it together. 

You have seen those soft, fat, green worms crawling 
about on the trees in the spring, eating the leaves. They 
are so lazy that they never trouble themselves to change 
the leaves into any decent flesh color—they just eat and 
eat and remain green. You have the feeling that you could 
scrutinize one of them closely and tell what particular 
shade of green it ate last. 

But you are mistaken. Those sappy-looking creatures 
may be as keen on individuality as Thomas Carlyle was. 
It is their nature to be green. They prefer to have it that 
way. If they ate red cabbage or blue violets, they would 
still be green. We have seen cows and sheep and geese 
feeding together in the same pasture, all eating the same 
ereen grass. There before our eyes the grass became hair 
on the back of the cow, and wool on the back of the 
sheep, and feathers on the backs of the geese. “The life 
is more than meat,” and wherever it is in sound health it 
has its way. It asserts its mastery; it insists upon being 
itself. 

Be yourself, then! But the question comes at once, what 
is myself? Most of us are mixed. There is a true self and 
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a false self. Sometimes one has the floor, sometimes the 
other. How much depends upon having the right self 
take command and lay out the course! When some man 
is down on all fours, seeking only the animal eratifications 
in life, he may insist that he is being himself. He is “giv- 
ing self-expression to his own nature in his own way,’ as 
the poor, misguided editor of the American Mercury in 
former years was forever telling us. 

The man says that he is “being himself,” but all his 
friends know better. He is merely showing a wretched 
caricature of himself. When a man stands erect, intent 
upon building into the world one more strong, clean, in- 
telligent, kindly life, he is being himself. He is the real 
thing. He is showing the world the difference between 
plated ware and sterling, between some base alloy and 
pure gold. By all means be yourself, but be sure it is your 
real self and not some unworthy substitute. 

You have been thinking that for everyone there is an- 
other and a finer self in waiting. The man within the man, 
the potential person who comes into being only through 
personal union with Christ! Self-realization and personal 
achievement, at their best, come only through that union 
of the human with the divine of which Jesus Christ was 
at once the supreme example and the perfect pledge. 

“I live,” the great apostle said—and what a life it was! 
He stood on his own two feet, thinking his own 
thoughts, uttering his own convictions, carving out his 
own career of usefulness. “I live, yet not I,” he adds in 
the same breath, conscious of how incomplete his first 
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statement was. “Christ liveth in me.” The Great Com- 
panion was there also to will and to accomplish his good 
pleasure through the life of his devoted follower. “Christ 
liveth in me,” as the vine lives in all of its branches, as the 
head of the body lives in all its members. “He is the 
strength of my life”—of every Christian life. Find your- 
self, your own true, best complete self in him, then accept 
yourself and be yourself, for his greater glory. 
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HOW SHALL WE THINK ABOUT 
GOD? 


II 


“WHEN I was a child, I thought as a child.” We all did. It 
is the only way a child can think. I thought about God 
as a tall, elderly gentleman with long white hair and 
beard, standing up yonder in the clouds, watching people, 
especially when they were doing wrong. “When I be- 
came a man, | put away childish things.” It was not done 
all at once—it cannot be done in a hurry or overnight. 
It was a long, gradual process of growth and readjust- 
ment by the development of a more reasonable form of 
faith. I came to think of God as resident, immanent, pow- 
erful, in all these mighty cosmic processes—gravitation, 
heat, light, electricity, the tides of the ocean, the move- 
ment of the planets, the growth of vegetable life, the 
growth of animal life, the growth and progress of hu- 
man life. These processes enfold and bear us on, for “in 
Him we live and move and are,” as fish live in the sea, 
as birds move in the air. 

The universe is vast, and some people fall into the 
habit of thinking about it as a gigantic machine. “The 
machine myth” came readily to the minds of those who 
had seen these marvelous mechanical inventions. Here are 
machines driven by impersonal forces, steam or electricity, 
weaving delicate patterns of beauty almost as if they 
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had brains. Why not think of the universe as a gigantic 
machine with some kind of all-pervading energy in it! 
Here at one end of the machine are formless nebulz per- 
haps, fed into it! Here at the other end is this marvelous 
universe, this globe of ours teeming with its myriad forms 
of life. What a stately, satisfying conception! 

You may recall Streeter’s comment in his widely read 
little book called Reality. “Go into a printing-house! 
Here at one end of an intricate machine is a huge roll of 
blank paper. Here at the other end are copies of the 
morning paper, printed, folded, counted, full of informa- 
tion, opinions, sentiments. Why not picture the universe 
as being like this machine which turns blank paper into 
literature?” 

But while the printing-press is made of steel and is 
driven by an unconscious force, that does not tell the 
whole story. It took decades upon decades of conscious, 
intelligent effort on the part of skilled inventors to pro- 
duce this machine which prints the morning paper. “Every 
machine is an expression of the combined intelligence of 
its inventors, and every machine is an instrument designed 
to accomplish a certain purpose.” _ 

Who was the inventor of this vaster machine, so much 
more intricate than any printing-press? What purpose is 
it meant to realize? Matter and force, acting in blind, un- 
reasoning fashion, do not account for the printing-press. 
There was being, personality, intelligent purpose, a 
friendly will, back of it. How much less can matter and 
force acting in blind accidental fashion produce and ex- 
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plain this vaster and more intricate universe spread out 
before our eyes? How can anyone look out upon this 
marvelous, orderly universe and call it “a gigantic acci- 
dent consequent upon a succession of happy flukes?” Let’s 
get our thinking straight at this point! Such a claim would 
not be Science or Philosophy—it would be sheer magic. 

Here are those who would like to call a human being 
a machine and nothing more. Who was the inventor of 
this machine? What purpose is it meant to realize? It 
has within it so many more mysterious possibilities than 
a printing-press. “We aspire by setting up ideals and 
striving after them,” as Dr. Fosdick says in a recent book. 
“Imagine a machine doing that—a Ford car longing to be 
a Pierce-Arrow or a Rolls-Royce!” When we have done 
that which brought hurt and loss to other lives, we are 
grieved and we repent. When a machine crushes a man’s 
hand in a factory, does it feel sorry? When a locomo- 
tive strikes an automobile full of people and kills them 
all, does it repent? Moreover, “these human machines be- 
get little machines called children,” who in turn grow up 
to aspire and to repent. “I forbear to imagine the conse- 
quences,” Dr. Fosdick adds, “if Ford cards should begin 
to do that.” 

These are just a few of the reasons lying upon the sur- 
face why “the machine myth” does not commend itself to 
thoughtful people. We feel ourselves on surer ground 
when we believe that at the heart and center of every- 
thing, there is Being, Personality, Intelligent Purpose, a 
Benign Will. We find this hypothesis more satisfying 
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in the interpretation of the world order where we stand, 
and in meeting the deeper needs of our human hearts. 

You may say that this is not mathematical certainty. 
Granted. But in view of the fact that no other hypothesis 
in the whole history of the race has ever shown such 
good results in personal and social well-being, it is sure 
enough to furnish us with a working philosophy. “Where 
we cannot prove, we believe. Where we cannot demon- 
strate, we choose sides.” In all its deeper intentions and 
aspirations the life of the world needs God. “O God, 
thou art my God!” My head, my heart and my flesh cry 
out for the living God. 


Here we are in an orderly world! The heavens declare 
the glory of God and all these marvelous adaptations 
to varied forms of life show signs of intelligent handi- 
work. How did it all come about? “By chance,” the light- 
hearted, light-headed people say. Matter and force were 
here from the start—no one knows how—and it all just 
happened. 

You enter some great department store, Marshall 
Field’s in Chicago or Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia. You 
find on every side the evidence of order, method, pur- 
pose. Men’s wear, women’s wear, children’s wear, furni- 
ture in one section and carpets in another, china in one 
section, notions in another, books, toys, games, all in 
place and all arranged with skill and taste! Who planned 
it?) Nobody! There was no intelligence or purpose back 
of it. Matter and force, senseless atoms by some accidental 
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maneuvering of themselves brought all that into existence 
as WE see it. 

Stand in some great cathedral, Canterbury, Cologne, 
Chartres! Nave and transepts, choir and altar, lofty arches 
and flying buttresses, glorious stained glass and delicately 
carved wood! Who planned it? Nobody! It just hap- 
pened. Matter and force, huge quarries of stone in yonder 
hillside and the power of gravitation—somehow this stately 
cathedral took shape! 

We look out upon this marvelous universe, vaster, more 
majestic, more intricate than all the creations which have 
come from human hands and brains. Who planned and 
executed all this? How did it come about? When the 
lame, the halt, and the blind say, “Nobody! There is 
neither intelligence nor purpose back of it”; it is to laugh. 
It does not make sense. The new physics taught by lead- 
ing men of science, Milliken, Eddington, Jeans, puts an- 
other, profounder interpretation upon the world order. 
Swift as a thought our minds go back to those stately 
words, “In the beginning, God created the heavens and 
the earth.” “Before the mountains were brought forth or 
ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.” Can any- 
one bring us a better hypothesis! 


How shall we think about God? Think about Him in 
the highest terms we know. The machine is not the high- 
est we know—neither is energy, nor law—the highest we 
know is personality. The highest form of being that we 
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know anything about directly is man—a strong, clean, in- 
telligent, aspiring man. It was Bergson, one of the fore- 
most philosophers of the twentieth century, the author of 
Creative Evolution, who wrote this: “I see in the evolu- 
tion of life upon this planet a crossing of matter by crea- 
tive consciousness, an effort to set free something which 
in the animal remains imprisoned and is only released 
when we reach the human.” 

When you think of man, think of him at his best in the 
person of the Perfect, the Typal, the Representative 
Man, the Son of Man. How shall we think of God? Think 
of Him as the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It was this Perfect Man who made bold to say, “He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” God is like that on an 
infinite scale. 

As Streeter says—“The eagle was once nothing but an. 
egg, but what would we know about the nature, the 
meaning, the possibilities of that egg had we never seen 
the eagle soaring in splendor against the sky?” What do 
we know about the nature and meaning of this creative 
process until we have studied man, its highest product, in 
the person of the Perfect Man? Here in the teaching, the 
conduct, the life of Jesus of Nazareth; here in the re- 
newing, transforming power of his spirit, we find human 
nature at its best. Here also, we may well believe, do we 
find the highest manifestations of the divine character in 
the whole history of the race. 


When a ship is a thousand miles at sea, not being wafted 
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hither and yon by the chance of wind and tide, when 
it is going strong and moving steadily upon its course, 
we know that there is intelligence aboard. When we see 
it tacking skillfully, making use of whatever winds may 
blow and finally reaching port, we know that there is a 
pilot aboard. The ship itself—matter and force as repre- 
sented by the material in the ship, with the winds and 
the waves—would never achieve that end unaided. When 
we look out upon this marvelous universe voyaging 
through time and space, making port after port in its 
record of progress, we know that here also there is in- 
telligent purpose at the wheel. There is a pilot aboard. 
God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, 
has been working, even until now, and will forever work. 


For though from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar. 

Hear the argument of a man whom Charles Darwin 
called “the ablest exponent of the doctrine of evolution 
on the American continent!” “I find everywhere,” he 
says, “that the internal adjustment has been brought about 
to harmonize with some actually existing external fact. 
The eye was developed in response to the outward exis- 
tence of radiant light. The ear was developed in response 
to the outward existence of acoustic vibrations. The 
mother love was developed in response to the outward 
existence of the infant’s needs. If the relation, established 
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in the morning twilight of man’s existence, between the 
human soul and a world invisible and immaterial, is a rela- 
tion of which only the subjective term is real and the 
objective term non-existent, it is something entirely with- 
out precedent in the whole history of creation.” If man’s 
capacity for fellowship with God is real only at our end 
of the line and unreal at the other end, it is an utter break 
in the whole method of nature. “The lesson of evolution, 
therefore,” he adds, “is that through all these weary ages 
of groping, the human soul has not been cherishing a delu- 
sion. It has been rising to the recognition of its essential 
kinship with the living God.” 

The human organism developed the eye because it 
needed it. It could not live so well without it, because 
there were objects to be seen. It developed the ear because 
it needed it. It could not live so well without it, because 
there were sounds to be heard, language, music, and all 
the rest. It developed the power of speech because it 
needed it. It could not live so well without it—fellowship 
and coéperation would be almost out of the question if 
men could not talk. Likewise it developed the religious 
sense in worship, trust, obedience, because it needed that. 
It could not live so well without it, because there is One 
to whom we may look up in reverent obedient trust and 
heartfelt devotion. Some one has justly said, “I cannot 
believe that the law and order of things fails at the top; 
that we live in a real world in our physical relationships, 
in a true world in our mental action, but that we live only 
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in a lie or a vacuum, when we come to the insights and 
confidences of the soul.” 

This careless idolatry of little homemade, man-made 
deities confuses the ignorant and amuses the thoughtless. 
It is just another case of the blind leading the blind into 
the nearest ditch. The trouble with idols, whether they 
are made of wood and stone, or of words and notions, is 
that “they have no independent existence.” They are but 
the useless creations of misdirected carving and coloring 
and talking. “Mouths they have, but they speak not. Ears 
they have, but they hear not. Eyes they have but they 
see nothing. They that make them, become like them.” 
We worship the Living God, who is above all, through 
all, in us all. We worship One who lives and rules, 
whether we think about Him or not. He goes right on 
showing Himself eternally alive in all these vaster proc- 
esses which make up the history of the universe. 

“Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” What did he think about all this? We know full 
well that he was not a materialist, nor an atheist, nor an 
agnostic. “I am not alone,” he said; “the Father is with 
me. I come not to do mine own will, but the will of Him 
who sent me.” 

Have this mind in you which was also in him touching 
this belief in the Being, the Character, the Purpose of the 
Almighty. How can we possibly do better! We feel our- 
selves in good company when we find ourselves with 
Him in thought, in desire, in ordered action. Let those 
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who feel their need of that which yields peace and poise, 
motive and stimulus for the high task of living, put their 
trust in Him. “I know whom I have believed, and I am 
persuaded that He is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto Him.” 
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Houses in Palestine were usually small affairs. One story, 
flat-roofed, what we call bungalows! Here was a home 
more spacious—it had upper rooms, spare rooms, a guest- 
chamber. The Master knew the owner of it, and when he 
-was about to eat the Passover with his disciples for the 
last time, he said to them, “Go into the city and you will 
meet a man with a pitcher of water. Follow him into 
the house where he enters, and he will show you a large 
upper room, furnished.” An upper room, away from the 
noise of the street, above those interests on the ground 
floor which are altogether of the earth earthy, higher 
than the adjacent buildings, giving it a broader outlook! 
An upper room with a certain spiritual frontage—“there 
make ready” for the further tasks which await you. 
What heroic efforts some of the younger astronomers 
have been making! They were not satisfied to walk the 
streets, looking up at the stars, as the rest of us are doing. 
They went where the earth’s crust lifts itself, fifteen, 
eighteen, twenty thousand feet into the air, that they 
might make their observations in that clearer atmosphere. 
They climbed to the top of Mt. Blanc, high up on the 
slopes of Chimboazo in South America, high up on the 
slopes of Everest in India. They slept in thin silk tents 
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and ate frozen food, thawing it out on little alcohol stoves 
until it was soft enough to be swallowed. They dragged 
their instruments along, some of them weighing five hun- 
dred pounds and more. They sought to map out afresh 
the paths the planets take, to determine more accurately 
the nature of those distant worlds. In doing all this they 
added something of value to the modern science of as- 
tronomy. 

Why should not we go aloft and explore that upper 
world of spiritual reality which towers above the ordinary 
grind as the Matterhorn towers above the valley of the 
Rhone? We can do it if we will. No weight of years, no 
lack of bodily vigor, need hold us back from that quest. 
No long remove from such vantage-grounds as are found 
in the Alps, the Andes, or the Himalayas, need deter us. 
The path of spiritual ascent is not far from any one of 
us. Why not lay aside every weight and the sins which 
so easily beset us, and climb with patience to those higher 
levels where we can see the glory of the Lord and the true 
meaning of human life? “He shall show you” higher levels 
of experience. Let’s go! 


What did those men find in that upper room? They 
found more searching standards of conduct. The easy- 
going maxims of the street—“Do unto others as they do 
unto you and do it first.” “Don’t try to be too good for 
this world.” “Every man has his price.” “You can’t change 
human nature.” All those commonplace maxims were left 
behind. ‘Those men were face to face with Him. They 
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saw his quality of life. They felt that they wanted to be 
like that. 

His eyes, his words, his spirit were searching out the 
hidden recesses of their hearts. He was saying to them, 
“I have given you an example, that ye should do as I 
have done.” He was saying, “One of you shall betray 
me.” He had in mind that attitude of the moral nature 
which hands over to the enemy the best it has, its sense 
of fidelity, its spirit of loyalty, its capacity for fellowship 
with the Lord, in exchange for some wretched bit of 
satisfaction. All that is betrayal. 

“One of you shall betray me.” Instantly every man 
examined his own heart. “Lord, is it I? Is it I? Is it I?” 
How greatly to their credit that no one of them seems 
to have said, “Lord, is it he?” Is it Peter, hotheaded, im- 
pulsive fellow, always getting into trouble? He might. Is 
it Thomas, a gloomy, melancholy soul, always looking 
on the dark side? Is it Judas, who carries the bag? We 
have always had our doubts about him. 

There was none of that. Every man was down on his 
own two knees, scrutinizing his own shortcomings, sweep- 
ing his own dooryard first. Lord, is it IP Am I the one 
who stands ready to barter away that fidelity which is 
more precious than rubies for some bauble? His spirit 
was searching their hearts like the X-ray. 

We are told that this age of ours has no sense of sin. 
I wonder! We may not be using the frantic words of 
self-condemnation used by other generations—they may 
not seem to us quite real. We may not sing with entire 
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sincerity the more emotional hymns of penitence. But 
faced with the high, hard tasks laid upon us in this mod- 
ern world, are we not awed and humbled by our sense 
of moral inadequacy. 

Why are we not performing those tasks? We just aren’t 
good enough to do it. Why is not our industrial life re- 
leased from the clutch of greed and made a genuine social 
utility, a means of bringing together the resources of 
earth and the needs of society? Why are not the nations 
delivered from the spirit of suspicion, distrust, ill-will 
which leads to increased armament and to more war? 
Because we are not good enough to do the things which 
ought to be done, nor to leave undone things which ought 
never to have been done. When we face the great right 
things, the weightier matters of justice and mercy and 
truth, we know that we have fallen down. The only 
thing we can say is, “God be merciful to us sinners.” | 

We are just now engaged in “Rethinking Missions,” 
under the guidance of William Ernest Hocking, head of 
the Philosophy Department in Harvard University. We 
are asking why these nations did not accept the gospel 
when we sent it to them by our missionaries. Perhaps our 
hands were not clean enough to offer it. Perhaps those 
people looked us over and did not feel that they wanted 
to be like us. Why do not all the people here at home 
accept Christ when we tell them about him? Perhaps our 
lips are not pure enough to tell them. Have we earned 
our right to speak for him? Are we sufficiently Christian 
ourselves? 
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How often have I asked myself that question, when 
I was about to speak to my fellow men regarding the 
claims of the gospel. I have been baptized; I am a member 
of the church; I have taken the sacrament hundreds of 
times; I have steered clear of the grosser forms of im- 
morality. But to be a Christian, to strive to live seven 
days in the week after the spirit and method of the Mas- 
ter—that is a searching requirement. 

Here in the upper room, he was saying, “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you—love one another as I have 
loved you. By this shall men know that you are my dis- 
ciples, if ye love one another.” Show the spirit of an 
intelligent good-will toward all your fellow beings of 
whatever class, whatever race, whatever color, whatever 
condition in life. In the presence of these standards, those 
men felt hungry for a finer quality of inner life. He shall 
show you higher levels and a southern exposure for the 
ripening of the fruits of the spirit. There make ready to 
live lives worthy to be named with the name of Christ. 


They found in that upper room the spirit of worship. 
Those men were Jews and every year from their youth 
up, they had eaten the Passover. It had become to them 
largely a social and national observance. They took the 
roast lamb, the unleavened bread, the bitter herbs, as a 
matter of form. But as the old feast was merged into the 
new, under the eye and guidance of the Master, it showed 
a richer meaning. 

He took the loaf and blessed it and broke it, handing it 
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to them, saying, “This is my body. Broken for you! Take, 
eat! Make it your own. Let the symbol and the reality 
become part of your inner life.” He sent the loving cup 
around. “Drink ye all of this. This is my blood, shed, 
poured out, offered for you!” “The blood is the life,” 
the Bible says. Let this cup be the channel through which 
his life flows into our lives. Those men rose to it. Their 
hearts came under the spell of it. Their souls feasted on 
it. It was an hour of high privilege. 

We cannot build our life structures aright without up- 
per rooms. Cellars we have, stored with coal and provi- 
sions—they are needed. Kitchens and dining-rooms where 
food is cooked and served—man does not live by bread 
alone, neither does he live without bread. Living-rooms 
and libraries with facilities for mental and social life— 
they are all good; we need them in our homes. But an 
‘upper room, facing squarely upon the sky, looking out 
upon a horizon bounded by nothing nearer than the stars 
and the being of God! Have that room also—go up into 
it, away from the noise and fuss of the ground floor, 
to be alone with him. “Wait upon the Lord” that you 
may gain peace and poise and self-control. 

Willard Sperry has said that “we always get a stronger 
purchase upon a man’s life by facing him squarely upon 
some great spiritual objective, than we do by merely 
exhorting him to stop his meanness and behave himself 
and buck up.” Perpendicular as well as horizontal rela- 
tionships are imperative. “In the year that King Uzziah 
died, I saw the Lord, high and lifted up, sitting upon his 
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throne. His train filled the temple. One seraph cried to 
another, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of hosts! The 
whole earth is full of His glory.” The open vision of 
God! “Then I said, Woe is me for I am undone! I am a 
man of unclean lips and mine eyes have seen the King.” 
Penitence induced by that open vision of God! “Then 
one of the seraphs flew and took a live coal from the altar 
and touched my lips, saying, Thine iniquity is purged, 
thy sin is taken away.” Moral renewal consequent upon 
that mood of penitence! “Then a voice said, Whom shall 
I send? Who will go for us? I said, Here am I, send me.” 
The consecration of one’s life to the highest ends in sight, 
as the natural outcome of that process of moral renewal! 

There stands the full cycle of worship, outlined in vivid 
phrase. The vision of God calling out the adoration of 
our hearts! The mood of penitence and confession, as we 
contrast our lives with His! The glad renewal of the inner 
life at the hands of those spiritual forces symbolized by 
the temple! The consecration of the life to Christian 
service as the final result! Where on this earth are such 
transactions between the seen and the unseen being car- 
ried on except in the upper rooms! Any life is barren if 
it lacks those higher levels of experience. 

How flat and thin and dull are those lives which have 
in them no upper room! A large publishing-house asked 
twenty-two well-known men and women to write out 
each one his own intimate, personal credo, as a working 
philosophy of life. Hear this confession of faith, made 
apparently with entire frankness and sincerity, by a promi- 
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nent literary and dramatic critic. “My own personal pleas- 
ure and happiness are all that I deem worth a hoot. The 
happiness and welfare of mankind are not my profession. 
I am perfectly willing to leave them to the care of the 
professional missionaries. I have all that I can do to look 
out for my own welfare and happiness! I am against all 
reform and all reformers. The world, as I see it, is al- 
ready sufficiently gay, beautiful, and happy as it stands. 
It is defective only to those who are themselves defective, 
to those who lack the sagacity, the imagination, and the 
wit to squeeze out its rich jocose juices and go swimming 
in them.” 

What a picture the man drew of himself! What a 
portrait of one who must be dead at the heart, dead at 
the top, dead to those values which are supreme and 
lasting. The funeral may not have been held, but there 
are “the remains.” All those self-centered, cynical people 
have names to live, but they are dead. Their attitude 
is a cross between a yawn and a sneer. No higher levels 
in the sorry landscape where they wander about, de- 
tached and lonesome! 

Some wise man said: “Wherever man has been left to 
develop as he would, he has always reacted to his en- 
vironment, in passing from the primitive to the higher 
phases of civilization, in these three ways. In science, he 
has sought to understand, to master, and to control his en- 
vironment for the improvement of his own life. In art, he 
has sought to harmonize, to beautify, and to enrich his 
life. In religion, he has sought to unify, to integrate, and 
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to relate his life to certain abiding sources of motive and 
stimulus.” 

Does any individual or any people ever pass “from 
the lower to the higher phases of civilization” without 
doing just that? It will be done in ways suited to the 
status and temperament of the individual or the people, 
but in some way it must be done. God made us for Him- 
self and our lives are restless, dissatisfied, incomplete, until 
they rest in Him. 


Those men found in that upper room an exalted fellow- 
ship. The Master was there; they were face to face with 
him. Had they ever seen him before, as they saw him that 
night when the bread was broken and the loving-cup 
went around! It was a stirrup cup for him, preparing him 
for heroic action which came within an hour when he 
was haled before Pilate and condemned to die next day 
upon the Cross. It was a stirrup cup for them. He had 
said to them, “Ye shall indeed drink of my cup, be bap- 
tized with my spirit, and become partakers of my suf- 
ferings.” 

In that high hour he was the center of interest. Not 
_ the roast lamb and the bitter herbs of the old feast, nor 
the bread and wine of the new! He was the center of 
interest. He declared the gospel to them—he was the 
gospel, the good news of God to all mankind. Their sense 
of union with him transcended all else. 

Here we come to the heart of religion! It is the souls 
awareness of the presence of the Divine Spirit within, 
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manifested supremely in Jesus Christ, and the response 
of the soul to that presence in reverent, obedient trust 
and heartfelt devotion. It is the sense of contact and fel- 
lowship between these finite spirits of ours and the Infinite 
Spirit of Him who is above all. It is the spirit of man 
needing, knowing, enjoying the presence of the Divine 
Spirit within and finding itself purified, fortified, en- 
riched by that experience. “Thou wilt show me the path 
of life. In thy presence is fullness of joy. At thy right 
hand there are pleasures for evermore.” 

How sorely this troubled, bewildered, defeated world 
needs just that! To whom should we go—he has the 
words of eternal life. He alone has the power to say, “I 
am come to seek and to save that which has been lost - 
out of life.” Bernard Shaw is not a clergyman—he is re- 
garded as a hard-boiled dramatic critic—but since the 
World War he has said repeatedly, “I see no hope or 
help for the world, except in Jesus Christ and his gospel.” 

Mariners sail by dead reckoning at times when nothing 
else can be had, but when the sky clears they go on deck 
and take the sun. Then they know where they are and 
can lay out a safe course. May this troubled world lean 
not upon its own understanding which has gotten us into 
all this mess, but go aloft and take the sun, committing 
its ways unto him that he may direct our paths. 

We may enter that upper room with the Bible open 
before us—to many people it is a closed book. They know 
what the newspapers, the magazines, and the writers of 
fiction have to say about the meaning of life. It is said 
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today, read tomorrow, and the third day carted away 
to kindle the fire, because nobody will ever want to read 
it again. How much do they know about what Moses 
and Isaiah, Paul and Jesus, had to say about the meaning 
of life? Break the seals and open the book! Let the moods 
of the Bible become our moods. “Read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest” its meaning until its energy passes into 
our blood! 

We can rise to those higher levels of experience, if we 
have the mind to do it. We have seen a soft snowdrop in 
the spring pushing its way up through three inches of 
hard soil. The tiny thing refused to accept defeat. It 
was there to grow up, until it could look into the face of 
the sky, feel the warmth of the sun, show the world its 
gentle beauty. If the Creator has given such power to a 
seed or a bulb, how much more will He do for you, oh, 
ye of little faith! Stand up and say to Him, “Thy will be 
done”. Stand ready to codperate with Him in the doing 
of it. “It does not yet appear what we shall be’, but 
we know that we can be “like Him.” 
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IV 


Is rr yesterday, or tomorrow, which makes today what 
it isP Which has the more power, the push of the past 
or the pull of the future? Both of these forces are 
operating steadily, but the future seems to have the 
upper hand. “Your young men shall see visions and 
your old men shall dream dreams.” They will be pulled 
along by that which their imaginations picture as possi- 
ble. They go feeling their way after something, if haply 
they may find it. They find great sections of it—they 
catch up with their dreams, and then dream of some- 
thing yet higher. It is the way of wholesome advance. 
The future is more powerful than the past, as a source 
of motive. 

The word “evolution” has become a ruling idea, a 
kind of thought-form, a general design for the whole 
method of the world process. The word means literally 
“a rolling out,” the unrolling of what has been there 
for a long time. Its eyes are in the back of its head. It 
is studying the past. Its attention is fixed upon that from 
which all this has been “rolled out.” It does not greatly 
concern itself with the future. 

Here was a man saying: “Eyes front! Look ahead! 
It does not yet appear what we shall be.” He felt the 
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tug and pull of the unknown. He was organizing his 
aspirations in terms of future possibilities. His life, to 
use Harry Overstreet’s phrase, was not so much an 
evolution, a rolling out of the past—it was “an advolu- 
tion,” the turning of that life toward something antici- 
pated and desired. “It does not yet appear what we 
shall be, but we hope”—fill in the blank with the high- 
est you can conceive. 

“We walk by faith and not by sight.” Eyesight is 
not enough. We need insight and foresight. We endure 
as seeing that which is invisible. “Already,” this mystic 
says, “we are the sons of God.” We are self-conscious, 
self-directing beings, made potentially in the image of 
the Most High. Man is the only being, so far as we 
know, who does look up to claim his kinship with the 
spirit of his Maker. We do not know how far we can 
go—that remains to be seen—but we are looking ahead. 
How much better to live in a hut looking up at the 
castle, wishing that we might live there, than to live 
in the castle with nothing to look up to. Everyone 
needs the challenge of something unattained. 

Here we are, human beings, living in the past, the 
present, and the future. Memory and sight and faith 
set before us open doors. These physical objects about 
us do not share in that high privilege. This pulpit, for 
example, exists only “in the now.” It shows signs of 
wear, but it is not brooding over the past when ser- 
mons so much better than they are in these days were 
being preached from it. It does not look ahead to the 
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day when better sermons will sound forth. The pulpit 
and all these other lifeless objects are shut up in the 
immediate present. 

Take one of the higher forms of animal life! I once 
owned a gifted Irish setter. Our cook was interested in 
animals and she trained the dog until he was almost intelli- 
gent enough to read Browning. If that dog were here, 
he would be living solely in the present. Under the in- 
fluence of this religious service he would not be re- 
flecting upon the fact that a month ago he did some- 
thing wrong of which he now feels ashamed. He would 
not be looking ahead in the hope that within a year or 
two he might be a wiser and a better dog. 

More than that, how limited would be the function of 
his self-consciousness in this present situation. He might 
recognize the familiar sound of “his master’s voice,” but 
he would not care a straw for the Scripture lesson which 
I read, nor for what I am saying about “the lure of the 
unknown.” He would not have felt the slightest interest 
in the anthem which the choir sang. If a rat had crawled 
out of some hole in the chapel, the dog would have 
been more interested in that than in all the Bach chorales 
ever sung. How meager are the interests of the whole 
animal world compared with the widely ranging soul 
of man! 

By the use of memory, we draw upon the past. By the 
use of all our faculties, we lay hold upon the present. 
By the exercise of faith, we draw upon the future. How 
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much richer human consciousness is when it looks ahead 
as far as it can see, and away beyond! 

We know the past. Up out of the primeval slime have 
come these finer forms of life which today inhabit the 
earth. Up out of the struggles of our brutish ancestors 
have come these fairer types of human life. And the 
end is not yet. When a ship is a thousand miles at sea, 
going strong under full sail, it can be trusted to go 
still farther. We have not yet attained. We are not 
already made perfect. But forgetting the things that are 
behind and reaching for the things which are ahead, 
we press toward the mark. 

We are pushed along from behind, and we are pulled 
along by something ahead. The mightier urge comes 
from the future. Here was 
One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 


Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, sleep to wake, are baffled to fight better. 


Look ahead to the unknown! “Greet the unseen with 
a cheer,” always with a cheer. “Trust God! See all, nor 
be afraid! The best is yet to be—the last for which the 
first was made.” 


If we follow One, who is “the way and the truth and 
the life,” what have we a right to expect? These three 
things surely; First of all, by our fellowship with him 
we shall steadily become more friendly. “I call you not 
servants, I call you friends.” His friends, friends of one 
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another, friends of everybody! Friends of that finer social 
order which is to be, where everyone who is ready to 
work may eat his meat and live his life in gladness of 
heart. 

Why not? Is that too much to expect? Is it too good 
to be true? Nothing is too good to be true—it might 
easily be too bad to be true. Have we not all one Father? 
Is not One our Master, even Christ? Are we not all 
brothers? It does not yet appear just how that finer 
social order will be ushered in, nor just what it will be 
like. We shall have to make our map as we go along, 
but we know full well that all who share in it will be 
friends. 

Some man with a flair for statistics has figured out 
the resources of the largest state in the Union. He tells 
us that all the people in the United States could easily 
live in perfect comfort in Texas, if they were only 
friends. Why, then, are we not all living in comfort with 
the whole earth open to us? It is because we are not 
friends. Where the materials and resources, the tools and 
the machinery, of what we call “civilization,” are wielded 
by ill-will and greed, by fear and cruelty, they may be 
used to destroy everything that man holds dear. The 
World War gave us a frightful “close-up” of the possi- 
bilities along that line. Where the materials and the tools 
of civilization are wielded by friendliness and codpera- 
tion, they can be used to build that finer social order 
which John saw descending out of heaven from God as 
beautiful as a bride. There can easily be “bread enough 
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and to spare” for everybody in our Father’s house when 
once we learn to use it in friendly fashion. 

Will the golden age, for which we pray, ever come 
except by a deeper, all-pervading spirit of friendliness! 
Not by some shrewd economic device, which leaves un- 
touched the springs of action, will it come! Not by the 
weight of arbitrary forms of political control embodied 
in legislation! “Not by might nor by power, but by my 
spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts,” will that new day dawn 
and human well-being arrive. The best way to hasten the 
coming of that day is for each one, in his own station 
and in his own contacts, to show himself friendly. The 
kingdom of heaven is not like dynamite, it is like leaven. 
That sort of leaven can finally leaven the whole lump. 

But is the universe itself friendly to such endeavor? 
Is that principle of friendliness rooted in the very nature 
of things? Is the sum total of things for us, or against us, 
or merely indifferent like the weather? 

There was a man once who summed up his whole phi- 
losophy of life in a single sentence. “Trust in the Lord and 
do good, so shalt thou dwell in the land and verily thou 
shalt be fed.” He believed that the universe is friendly. 
“Trust in the Lord”—you may—if you would attain to 
that which is best, you must. This attitude lies at the 
basis of all that is best. 

The strongest argument in favor of the claim that the 
universe is friendly lies in the fact that it has produced 
so many friendly people. Does the stream rise higher 
than its source? Could a universe which is unfriendly or 
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even indifferent produce such an amount of friendliness? 
Can anyone believe that this mighty stream of friendli- 
ness emerged, persisted, increased, without any friendli- 
ness in the force or forces back of it? We shall be 
friendly because friendliness has a survival value which 
greed and cruelty lack—therefore it has the future in its 
hands. 


We shall have a clear, firm sense of those values in life 
which are supreme and lasting. When we are at our best, 
our minds the clearest, our hearts the purest, our wills 
the strongest, how do we feel about all this? Is there not 
something here which tells us that man is not just so 
many pounds of potash and albumin, fat, and water and 
what not, which can be purchased in the market, we 
are told, for about seventy-eight cents. Is there not some- 
thing which tells us that man is not just a cleverly con- 
structed machine, doing smoothly or roughly, as it hap- 
pens, what he is compelled to do by forces over which 
he has no control? We know .better. Man’s religious 
sense, foolish, misguided though it has been oftentimes, 
asserts these nobler possibilities which everyone feels 
within himself. “Great and precious promises are given 
unto us” in our own make-up, that “by these we may 
become partakers of the Divine Nature.” We can become 
the joyous instruments of a purpose entirely transcending 
these lower forms of satisfaction. 

Here are certain undeniable facts in human history. 
Men have not always followed “the line of least resist- 
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ance”—they have chosen the higher, harder way. They 
have not always acted according to the spirit of “an en- 
lightened self-interest”’—they have shown themselves 
sublimely unselfish. They have scorned the idea of 
“safety first” or “profit first,” putting first that which is 
first. Straight down through the ages the men whom we 
regard as mostly truly human have shown fidelity to duty, 
capacity for self-sacrifice, readiness to go all lengths in 
their ministry to need. 

Why did they do it? They were not mere machines. 
They were not just so many pounds of potash and al- 
bumin. Here are values, the most precious on earth, 
which cannot be appraised by the standards of the street 
nor by the methods of the counting-room; and everyone 
knows that these values, which are supreme and lasting, 
are distinctively and preéminently human. 

Away with the notion that the religious man dwells 
solely in fog and mist, in empty sentiment and unproved 
assertion! He too is a realist, and his realism goes deeper, 
rises higher, reaches farther, than the realism of those 
lighthearted people who talk so much and accomplish 
so little. He is always ready to face the facts and to “draw 
the thing as he sees it, for the God of things as they are.” 
He regards that whole philosophy of life, which sees 
nothing higher than the appeal of big barns, big bank 
accounts, big storehouses to be filled with things, as a 
shallow, futile philosophy. Like his Master of old, he 
dubs the man a fool who says: “Take thine ease! Eat, 
drink, be merry, have a good time, for thou hast much 
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goods laid up for many years.” He bears within him a 
scale of values which bids him choose those ends which 
are worthy of one’s final allegiance. 


We shall be men of faith. J. S. Haldane is perhaps the 
outstanding biologist in Great Britain. Speaking as a man 
of science recently, he said, “Materialism was once a 
scientific theory. It is even now the fatalistic creed of 
thousands of people. But as a matter of fact,” he added, 
“materialism is no better than superstition, on the same 
level with the belief in witches and devils.” He, as a dis- 
tinguished scholar, commanding the respect of the whole 
scientific world, finds it both reasonable and good to 
“trust in the Lord.” 

Spell the name of the deity as you will—for my part I 
like those three familiar letters G O D, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. But spell His name in 
any way you please, can we, in the face of advancing 
knowledge and the newer interpretation placed upon 
the world order by modern physics, doubt but that be- 
hind all this, at the heart and center of everything, there 
is Being, Personality, Intelligent Purpose, a Benign Will. 
Can we believe that human life has come to be what it is 
with nothing but blind, unconscious atoms in the back- 
ground? 

Can we believe that the stream of goodness, flowing 
more and more strongly in the history of the race, origi- 
nated itself, maintained itself, persisted in the face of 
every obstacle, without goodness in that Infinite Creative 
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Energy which lies back of everything? It would be 
much easier for me to accept all the follies and foibles 
of ignorant credulity than to believe that. “In the begin- 
ning, God.” His infinite spirit moved upon that which 
was “without form and void,” until this world order, 
including intelligent, aspiring man, stood forth as the ex- 
pression of his purpose. 

The old catechism began with this question, “What is 
the chief end of man?” Some of these modern psycholo- 
gists might answer in whole pages of words of five sylla- 
bles each, and still leave us in the dark. The catechism 
in clear-cut fashion said, “The chief end of man is to 
glorify God and enjoy him forever.” \ 

In the same vein, one of the wisest philosophers of the 
twentieth century says, “The mystery of life is not a 
problem to be solved—it is a reality to be experienced.” 
The Master of all the higher values, who knew what 
man is and needed not that any should tell him, said, “If 
any man has the will to do His will, he shall know.” He 
did not argue about the existence of God. He wrote no 
essays on “the philosophical basis of Theism.” He said, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
In their own pure, kindly, aspiring hearts they have 
something with which they can see him. 

It was not a clergyman—it was a magazine editor, a 
writer in the gay city of New York, who said this: “The 
children of the kingdom are the friends of God, building 
with Him they know not clearly what. They have never 
known. Every unfolding of the divine life within them 
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has been a surprise.” That was the word of the Lord as 
it came to a thoughtful, discerning mind in the city of 
New York. 

The same word came nineteen hundred years ago to a 
thoughtful, discerning man in the city of Corinth. He 
said to those Greeks, ‘“That which thou sowest does not 
live until it dies; and that which thou sowest is not the 
form which shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of 
wheat or some other grain. God gives it a body, as it has 
pleased Him, and to every seed its own body’”—its own 
new form. It does not yet appear just what we shall be 
in all the years which lie ahead. We are confident, how- 
ever, that in the great advance we shall be more friendly, 
more trustful, and more mindful of those values which 
last. We shall be satisfied to awake in His likeness. 
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Tuis letter to the Galatians has been called ‘““The Charter 
of Liberty.” It was addressed to a group of Christians 
in Asia Minor. They were amateurs in Christian life— 
they had not been Christians very long, nor had they 
grown very tall, nor very wise, nor very sure. Certain 
religious teachers had been telling them that they could 
not be Christians at all unless they kept all those petty 
requirements of the Jewish Law which had to do with 
feasts, fasts, circumcision, and all the rest. The minds of 
those poor Galatians were much disturbed. 

The great apostle called out to them, “Foolish Gala- 
tians, who has bewitched you! Did you receive the Spirit 
by the keeping of rules, or by the exercise of faith? Hav- 
ing begun in the Spirit, do you think now that you will 
be perfected by the flesh?” 

Christian character is not gained by conforming to a 
set of rules, but by the acceptance of a certain inner life 
principle. Newness of life comes through personal fel- 
lowship with the spirit of Christ—then it finds expression 
in deeds and words which match. “The law of the spirit 
of life in Christ makes us free” from the mere keeping 
of rules. 


Let me say three plain, straight words about this gospel 
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of freedom. Christian life is inward and vital rather than 
outward and mechanical. Here are two young people 
who were married yesterday! The laws of the state lay 
down certain rules regarding the obligations which a hus- 
band owes to his wife and the wife to her husband. If 
either one fails to perform those duties, he or she can be 
haled into court. Does anyone suppose that the bride and 
groom are studying the statutes of Connecticut today to 
ascertain how they should treat each other? When any 
marriage sinks to that level, it has already reached Reno, 
Nevada. The law of the spirit of joyous affection makes 
those young people free from all these rules of the state. 
If they went to live in Texas, or North Dakota, or 
Nevada, even, it would be the same. Their sense of in- 
ward union, the chivalrous devotion which a true hus- 
band feels for his wife, and the glad affection which a 
faithful wife feels for her husband, lifts them above such 
legalism. 

Here I am a citizen of the United States! I was born 
in Virginia. I have spent most of my days in Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts, California, and Connecticut. Each one of these 
four states has a body of laws touching the duties of 
citizenship. It has not occurred to me to study the codes 
of those states as to how I should behave touching the 
main duties of citizenship, yet I have never found myself 
in the hands of the sheriff or the policeman. Had I owned 
an automobile, I should have had to look up certain rules 
about licenses and traffic regulations. I have acquainted 
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myself with the requirements about income tax, and the 
solemnizing of marriage by a clergyman, and a few other 
minor details. But touching all the main elements of my 
civic duty, the spirit of American citizenship, the love 
I have for my country, and the sense of goodwill toward 
my fellow citizens, has been sufficient. By the spirit of 
citizenship, I have lived pes and joyously beyond the 
reach of arrest. 

Christian life is like that. The essence of it is to be 
found in a certain inner life principle which leads one 
to maintain a filial attitude toward God, the Father of us 
all, and a fraternal attitude toward all the other members 
of His family. The law of the spirit of life in Christ lifts 
us clear above the mere keeping of rules. “One is our 
Master, even Christ.” 

“If any man is in Christ,” if he has that inner life prin- 
ciple, he is a Christian. We say of a man “He is in love, 
or in a rage, or in liquor’”—immersed in it, dominated by 
it for the time. “If any man is in Christ,” immersed in 
and dominated by that influence which comes from per- 
sonal fellowship with him, “he is a new creature. Old 
things are passed away, all things are become new, and 
all things are of God,” by virtue of that relation which 
has become supreme. 

Here, then, is the essence of all true religion. It is the 
sense of union and codperation between these finite 
spirits of ours and the Infinite Spirit manifested supremely 
in Jesus of Nazareth. It is the spirit of man feeling his 
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need of such relationship, then knowing it, enjoying it, 
and finding himself purified, fortified, enriched by it. 
That high, fine dynamic quality of inner life holds the 
center of the stage. He is thinking of that, rather than 
about some outward conformity to a set of rules. “Stand 
fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
you free and be not entangled by any yoke of bondage.” 


This life principle finds expression in right conduct. 
How far beyond legal requirements this high, exacting 
liberty of the spirit carries us! Liberty is not license to 
do as we please, unworthily if we like, a mere occasion 
for the flesh. Liberty is a great, glad opportunity to rise 
steadily to finer, and ever finer, forms of action. 

How far beyond the requirements of the statute, faith- 
ful affection carries a husband and wife in what they will 
do for each other! In some emergency, a long period of 
illness, some heavy burden to be borne together, some 
financial reverse, or the ordinary wear and tear of mar- 
ried life! How far beyond all legal requirements will the 
spirit of true citizenship carry men in what they will do 
and bear and give for their country! The spirit of affec- 
tion, the spirit of citizenship, the spirit of life in Christ, 
searches out the deep places in one’s moral life and lays 
upon him obligations entirely transcending man-made 
rules. 

“If we live by the spirit,” the apostle says, “let us also” 
in the daily round “walk in the spirit. The fruits of the 
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spirit are love, joy, peace, patience, gentleness, goodness, 
faithfulness, mildness, self-control—against such there is 
no law.” These qualities grow out of a man in whom the 
spirit of Christ dwells. This is the line of conduct to 
which his nature inclines. “Fruits of the spirit”—the 
apostle named nine of them, as many as the Muses, and 
they sang much nobler music. Here are four of them: 

“Love” stands at the top of the list. We use the term 
carelessly. We speak of a man’s love for his wife, his 
child, his friend, his country, his God. We use the same 
term in speaking of a man’s love for his horse, his dog, 
his pipe, his golf—he “loves” them. The Greeks were 
more discriminating. Here in the Greek Testament are 
two words which are translated “love” in the English 
text. Phileo means the intimate personal affection which 
a man has for his wife, his child, his friend. When Jesus 
stood at the grave of Lazarus and wept, “the people said, 
Behold, how he loved him!” This was phileo. 

Agapao means the love of an intelligent good-will. 
“God so loved the world that He gave His Son.” “Love 
your neighbor as yourself.” “Love your enemies.” I may 
or may not “love my neighbor” with an intimate per- 
sonal affection—that depends upon what kind of a neigh- 
bor he is—but I can show him the spirit of good-will. I 
cannot “love” a man who shows enmity toward me, 
with an intimate personal affection, but even toward him 
I can maintain the attitude of intelligent good-will. Love 
as an attitude of good-will can be shown in any situa- 
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tion. It is “the greatest thing in the world,” and it stands 
here as the first of “the fruits of the spirit.” 

“Peace”—the sense of poise and balance; that quality 
of being where all the impulses are organized, integrated, 
controlled, that fine serenity of mind and heart which 
enables one to meet his obligations faithfully, to over- 
come difficulties cheerfully, to let the best of himself 
stand revealed, to achieve the true ends of human exist- 
ence without fret or fuss! The habit of life which the 
Master had in mind when he said, “Peace, I leave with 
you. My peace, I give unto you. Not as the world giveth 
give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled.” “Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
thee.” This is “the peace which passeth all understand- 
ing” for those who are grounded in the life of the spirit. 

“Patience”! Has it become, in this madly rushing age 
of ours, a lost art? This is the day of the short story, the 
quick lunch, the sharp ring of the telephone, the swift 
flight of the automobile, or the yet swifter flight of the 
airplane. Words uttered half around the globe are 
brought into our homes and sound in our ears the next 
instant. How fast we live! 

When men went from New York to Chicago by stage- 
coach, it took a week of steady driving day and night. 
Then the railway trains began to do it in thirty-six hours, 
then in thirty, then in twenty-five, now the Twentieth 
Century Limited does it in eighteen. The airplane does 
it in five. Yet the corn in the cornfields through which 
the Limited runs, over which the airplane soars, does not 
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grow any faster than did the good ears which Pharaoh 
saw growing on the banks of the Nile. The baby boy car- 
ried on the Limited takes as long to get his first tooth as 
did that babe in the bullrushes thirty centuries ago. 

Machines can be speeded up; a machine-made civiliza- 
tion can be rushed along, but the vital things take time 
to grow, as they have always done. The One who lived 
as never man lived, increased slowly “‘in stature, in wis- 
dom, in favor with God and man.” He spent thirty years 
preparing for those three short significant years of public 
ministry. Patience, one of the sublime fruits of the Spirit! 

“Gentleness”! “Blessed are the gentle, for they shall 
inherit the earth.” Many people do not believe it—they 
think that the fierce, the cruel, the grasping will get every- 
thing. The Master did not say that the gentle would enter 
into immediate possession. They shall “inherit” it—there 
would have to be a good many funerals first. 

We see the process under way. The men of science 
have been telling us right along that the great secret of 
survival has been “mutual aid,’ and the chief cause of 
extinction has been “failure to codperate.” This is good, 
sound doctrine. Where are those huge, fierce, old dino- 
saurs which once held sway on the earth? They are all 
gone—they did not codperate—they had to give away to 
finer forms of life. How about the lions, tigers, hyenas, 
in our own day? They are fast going—one must go far 
afield to find them, or pay to see them at the zoo or in 
the circus. They do not codperate. They do not fit into 
the general scheme. But the gentler forms of life—cows, 
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sheep, human beings—are on the increase. There never 
were so many of them as there are right now. The gentle 
are inheriting the earth. Gentleness, friendliness, co- 
operation, have a survival value which greed and cruelty 
lack—therefore they have the future in their hands. 

The gentlemen and the gentlewomen are steadily dis- 
possessing the savage and the barbarous. The govern- 
ment of Great Britain has been called “a government of 
gentlemen.” It has inherited a good deal of the earth— 
the sun never sets on the British Empire. The men who 
compose that government are not angels from heaven, 
but they are far in advance of the fierce, turbulent rulers 
they have displaced in many sections of the globe. Hu- 
man gentleness has that survival value which enables it 
to win out at the last. “Love, joy, peace, patience, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, mildness, self control”—these 
are the habits and qualities which grow out of the life 
where the Spirit of Christ is at work. 


How is that principle of life to be gained? The apostle 
claimed that religion is not conformity to a set of rules, 
however wisely they may be drawn. Religion is not just 
holding one’s membership in a certain organization, an- 
cient and honorable though these churchly organizations 
may be. Religion is not making certain gestures of rever- 
ence according to a ritual, however noble and beautiful 
these liturgies may be. Religion is not the mere accept- 
ance of certain philosophical and theological statements 
contained in the Creed, however well grounded that 
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Creed may be in reason and experience. All those things 
may be useful as means to an end, but they are not ends 
in themselves. 

Religion is life; it is the life of the spirit of God in the 
soul of a man. It is inward and vital. That inward quality 
of life is to be gained through the sense of personal fel- 
lowship with Him. Received ye the spirit by the keeping 
of rules and the observing of ceremonies, or by the exer- 
cise of faith? Faith means the personal committal of one’s 
life to that Life which is above all, through all, in us all. 
It is personal fellowship with the Spirit manifested su- 
premely in human terms in Jesus of Nazareth. This is 
eternal life, to know the true God through Jesus Christ 
whom He has sent. 

“The Imitation of Christ,” Thomas a Kempis put it in 
that little book of devotion once so widely read. It is 
better than that. “Imitation” may be outward and me- 
chanical, like the keeping of rules; it may be only another 
form of legalism. The Bible teaches the impartation of 
Christ, for impartation is inward and vital—it is evangeli- 
cal. 

He took bread and blessed it and broke it. He gave it 
to them, saying: “This is my body. Broken for you! 
Take, eat!” Make it your own. Let the symbol and the 
reality become part of your inner life. He sent the loving- 
cup around. “This is my blood. Shed, poured out, offered 
for you! Drink ye all of this.” “The blood is the life,” 
the Bible says. Let this cup be the channel through which 
his life flows into our lives. “Except ye eat the flesh and 
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drink the blood of the Son of Man,” he said, in an Oriental 
metaphor which startles and almost repels us, “ye have 
no life in you.” 

This form of experience which transcends all keeping 
of rules has often been misunderstood. It has been cari- 
catured by earnest, well-meaning, but untrained men. It 
holds mysteries not yet cleared up. The final philosophy 
of it may lie beyond our grasp. But the experience is sure. 
When we open our hearts to him, striving to walk in the 
spirit, He frees us from the power of evil. The fruits of 
the spirit appear. That we know, because we have seen 
it done. It has been done in many of us. 

This is the natural order of procedure everywhere— 
the experience first, and then the final philosophy of it 
later. The little child learns to speak and to speak cor- 
rectly, if he is in a home of intelligence, long before he 
knows the reasons for it all through his study of Gram- 
mar. The child learns to love and to enjoy the flowers 
long before he knows the manner of their growth through 
his study of Botany. The child goes out to play in the 
sunshine blessed and benefited beyond measure long be- 
fore he knows anything about violet rays. In like manner, 
we become as little children and enter the kingdom to 
enjoy all manner of wholesome experiences away in ad- 
vance of any adequate doctrinal equipment. 

We are not trying to experience the Nicene Creed, or 
the Westminster Confession, or the Thirty-nine Articles. 
We want to experience religion as a way of life. When 
anyone turns his back upon evil as a program of action, 
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makes Christian duty his supreme choice, and tries to live 
in fellowship with the Master, he experiences religion. 
That is the gospel of freedom. Stand fast, therefore, in 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free. “Be not 
conformed to this world—be transformed by the renew- 
ing of your mind, that you may prove what is that good, 
acceptable and perfect will of God.” 
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TueseE three words are taken from the last verse of the 
last chapter of the last one of the Four Gospels. The 
writer had been telling what Jesus did. How he talked 
with that stiff, prosaic master in Israel who came to him 
by night. How he talked with that woman at the well 
in Samaria in such a way as to change her whole life. 
How he healed a lame man at one pool, and opened the 
eyes of a blind man at another pool. How he pictured 
himself as “The Good Shepherd,” calling his sheep by 
name and leading them out. How he looked up from 
his Cross, not to say, “I have failed,” but to say, “It is 
finished. I have finished the work thou gavest me to do.” 
All that, and more, is here set down in words which will 
be read as long as the world stands. 

Then feeling how incomplete it was, he adds, “Many 
other things Jesus did—if they were all written, the world 
would not contain the books.” This may be a bit of 
Oriental extravagance, but how “many other things” 
Jesus did do! He was always doing things. From that day 
to this, he has never ceased doing things. He has been 
changing the minds of men as to the meaning of life, 
changing the hearts of men into higher moods, changing 
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the wills of men into more perfect agreement with His 
will. It takes a long time because it is a large task. 

Here in the record we have only a few of the things 
he did, yet even so what a picture! There is nothing like 
it anywhere in print. Such words, such deeds, such char- 
acter, such an impress upon the life of his own genera- 
tion and upon all the generations since! Poets have sung, 
writers of fiction have used their imaginations, philoso- 
phers have reasoned wisely, but no one of them has ever 
produced anything equal to this. Look at it! No other 
piece of literature anywhere has ever received so much 
or such profound attention. 

But, does anyone suppose that what we have here ex- 
hausts the subject? “Many other things Jesus did.” We 
catch a glimpse of him in those lovely Nativity stories. 
We catch another glimpse when he was twelve years old 
there in the Temple. Then not another word about him 
until he was thirty. He entered at that time upon his 
public ministry, which lasted less than three years when 
men put him to death upon the Cross. What did he do 
all the rest of the time? Oh, “many other things!” His 
mother heard his questions and answers when he talked 
with the rabbis in the Temple, and she never forgot them. 
“She kept them in her heart,” as mothers do. She had not 
watched that unfolding life for twelve years there in 
quiet Nazareth, without feeling that there was some- 
thing unique about it. 

Here was a healthy, happy, open-eyed, honest-hearted 
boy growing up! “He increased in stature, in wisdom, in 
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favor with God and man.” People liked him, and God 
liked him. Men and women, young men and maidens, 
boys and girls, felt the touch of his spirit upon theirs and 
were glad. Old people, with white hair and eyes dim, 
saw him pass and were cheered and helped. “This is he,” 
they said, “this is he, a light to lighten the nations and the 
glory of Israel.” Their hopes had often gone down in 
defeat, but now they saw the promise of the future in 
the face of a boy. 

“Eighteen silent years,” they have been called. They 
were not “silent” in the sense of being idle and empty. 
He was looking at the sky filled with stars. He was look- 
ing at the ground, where flowers grew and men sowed 
their good seed. He was listening to the songs of the 
birds, to the laughter of little children, to the cries of 
human need, to the still small voice of God. He was grow- 
ing tall and straight, sound and true, “and the grace of 
God was upon him.” 

How full and fine and glad those eighteen years must 
have been to produce the result we find here! Thirty- 
eight years ago, I stood on that hillside back of Nazareth 
where he must have played a hundred times. I walked 
down that narrow street where he walked for thirty 
years as man and boy. I drank from that public well 
where he must have gone scores of times to fill the family 
water-jar for his mother. I could scarcely keep the tears — 
back. He was once right there, living that marvelous 
life. How “many other things” he must have said and 
done of which we know nothing. 
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We know that he was never thoughtless, listless, care- 
less. Even at the age of twelve we hear him say, “I must 
be about my Father’s business.” He had a nature to be 
shaped aright, and the responsibility was his. He felt an 
inner urge, something which said, “I,” something which 
said “must.” “I must work the works of Him that sent 
me.” His Father’s kingdom must come, his Father’s will 
must be done and there was something for this young 
life to do about it. Had he failed, how much poorer the 
world would have been! Here was the steady unfolding 
of a self-conscious, self-directing life upon which so 
much would depend. He was to become the Perfect, the 
Typal, the Representative man, the Son of Man. How 
“many other things” of which we have no record, he 
must have been doing to achieve all that! We have here 
just the surface outcroppings of a rich vein of gold des- 
tined to enrich the world beyond anything it had ever 
dreamed. 


How “many other things” we all do! Here is an ordi- 
nary boy growing up! He goes to school and gets what 
education he may. He learns a trade, or studies for a 
profession, or acquaints himself with the methods of some 
business. He marries and works hard to support his fam- 
ily. He obeys the law, pays his taxes, is an upright citizen. 
He goes to church, worships God, meets his share of the 
upkeep. He tries to get what he can of the pleasures 
within his reach. All these things he does as a matter of 
course; they all come in the day’s work. 
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Is that all? How incomplete such a record would be 
if he has lived a man’s life! How “many other things” 
enter into the story of his existence. Things which would 
not be mentioned in Who’s Who should his name be 
found there! Longings, yearnings, aspirations never quite 
realized, yet serving to put meaning into his life! Friend- 
ships won, maintained, enjoyed, which enriched his na- 
ture. Generous deeds done here and there, which never 
got into print! Words of sympathy and kindliness spoken 
to those in sorrow, or to those who struggled and failed! 
A certain bearing and atmosphere carried with him, 
making its silent, potent impress upon the larger life in 
which he shared! Certain inner qualities of mind and 
heart which made people glad to have him around! How 
“many other things” every honest person does which 
are never listed in any Annual Report! They are all set 
down in the book which the Lord keeps. They constitute 
the real essence of any life. They furnish the good red 
blood which keeps the world going. 

In Mount Auburn Cemetery at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, there is a tomb at the grave of a woman with this 
inscription, “She was so pleasant.” Many famous people 
have been buried in that cemetery, Louis Agassiz, Charles 
Sumner, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Phillips Brooks, Charles 
W. Eliot, and scores of others. This woman was entirely 
unknown to fame—I cannot now even remember her 
name—yet there was that inscription—‘‘She was so pleas- 
ant.” It must have been true, else her friends would never 
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have placed it there in letters of stone. It brings before 
our eyes the picture of a woman, thoughtful, gracious, 
kindly, making her part of the world a better place to 
live in because she was there. It is like that tribute in the 
book of Proverbs. “She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 
and in her tongue is the law of kindness, and the heart of 
her husband doth safely trust in her.” 

How marvelous are the possibilities in any human life 
when we think of what it can do. Men speak of “human 
personality” as if it were as simple as a jew’s-harp. It is 
a church organ with pipes innumerable, through which 
all the tones of earth and of heaven and of hell may 
speak. It has delicate gray keys, in those strange convolu- 
tions of the brain. It has possibilities for making music, 
or discord, as men touch it in varied fashion. It takes 
training and experience to play upon a church organ. 
How much more to deal with this vaster instrument! That 
mysterious reality, with all its powers, is entrusted to 
you and to me—each one of these people about us is simi- 
larly endowed. How many things can be done with it! 

The strongest, the sweetest, the holiest earthly influ- 
ence which ever made itself felt upon my own life was 
that of my dear mother. She was a comely woman, with 
a mind rarely alert, a gracious manner, and a spirit that 
was Christlike. She fed her children, and clothed them, 
and looked after their health and their manners. How 
“many other things” she did for them, when they were 
too thoughtless to appreciate them! We hold them now 
in grateful remembrance. 
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When we were asleep, she would come in and kneel 
at our bedsides, praying for each child by name and by 
need. She wrapped her petitions around our defects and 
held them up before the God of all grace. She lived it 
seven days in the week, maintaining in our home an at- 
mosphere, which was like a southern exposure for the 
ripening of the fruits of the spirit. In all that, she was a 
type of Christian motherhood everywhere. Heaven’s 
blessings upon all such mothers—they are the hope of the 
race! If all the “many other things” they do were writ- 
ten up, the world would not contain the books. 

How are all these bewildered, defeated lives to be re- 
stored to spiritual health? How are they to gain peace 
and poise and self-control? It must come mainly through 
contact with some wholesome, inspiring, transforming 
personality. Hers or his, or His! “I am the true vine,” 
said One who understood the process; “ye are the 
branches. Abide in me and I in you and ye shall bear 
much fruit.” There are “given unto us exceeding great 
and precious promises, that by these we also may become 
partakers of the divine nature.” 

You may have heard George A. Buttrick say this—I 
heard him say it in Battell Chapel at Yale University. 
“Every life will be tested finally by this appraisal—Does 
it see faces, or only things? Some business men see noth- 
ing but things, price lists, profits, sales resistance, while 
other business men see faces, the faces of those who work 
for them, and the faces of those who have no work. Some 
statesmen see nothing but things—battleships, voting- 
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booths, newspaper headlines. Other statesmen see faces— 
the faces of the poor, the faces of little children, the 
myriad faces of those slain in war. Some preachers see 
nothing but things—church buildings, yearbooks, card 
catalogues. Other preachers see faces—faces wistful and 
sin-scarred, faces lonely yet brave! ‘The Master saw noth- 
ing but faces, nothing on earth but faces, nothing in 
heaven but faces, nothing in hell but faces.” 

He was always drawing the attention of people to that 
which is human. “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these, the hungry and the sick, the lonely and 
the imprisoned, the struggling and the desperate, ye have 
done it unto me.” He saw the far-reaching significance 
of those little, nameless, unremembered acts of kindness 
and of love. He knew that they would add up large 
when the books are opened. “Many other things” people 
who catch his spirit are always doing. 


How “many other things” we may yet do! How much 
Jesus did after this record was closed! He has never 
stopped doing things. He said to his disciples, “I have 
yet many things to say to you.” He has been saying them 
ever since. By his spirit in the heart of Savonarola when 
he changed the life of the city of Florence by his words! 
By his spirit in the heart of John Wesley when he 
changed the whole face of the religious life of England 
by his preaching! By his spirit in the heart of Tennyson 
when he wrote “In Memoriam” and by his spirit in the 
heart of Robert Browning when he wrote “Rabbi Ben 
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Fzra” and “Saul,” Jesus has been speaking. By his spirit 
in that whole body of Christian literature, which has 
taken shape in lands touched by his gospel, he has been 
saying “many other things” to enrich the life of the world. 

“Ye shall see greater things than these,” he said. Here 
they are spread out before our eyes! The gradual lifting 
of the life of the race to higher levels of thought, feeling, 
purpose! The replacing of a mistaken interpretation of 
the world order with a spiritual interpretation, as we see 
it in the best science, as well as in the best philosophy, 
of our day. The wider, wiser use of mental and spiritual 
forces for the gaining and maintenance of sound health! 
The more resolute demand for a larger measure of eco- 
nomic justice, for a more democratic spirit in the control 
of great industries, for a more equitable distribution of 
the good things of life between those who toil mainly 
with their heads and those who toil mainly with their 
hands! In all these ways by the power of his spirit, he has 
been showing us “greater things” than the people of his 
day ever saw. 

“Greater works than these shall ye do,” he said to a 
group of plain people like ourselves. Strong meat! No 
one of them ever walked on the water in the Sea of Gali- 
lee, or opened the eyes of a man born blind. Jesus did 
not say, “greater wonders,” but “greater works.” Greater 
in their extent, variety, wide utility! To lodge in the 
heart of Christendom a sense of responsibility for all the 
lame, the halt, and the blind, issuing in wise, humane 
treatment of those ills, is a much “greater work” than to 
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open the eyes of one blind man at the Pool of Siloam. 
To develop that Christian sentiment which plants free 
hospitals and dispensaries in the needy sections of all our 
cities, sends district nurses into all the narrow streets and 
alleys, establishes in all the backward lands of earth medi- 
cal missions to introduce wiser methods of sanitation, 
hygiene, and relief, is a “greater work” than to set one 
lame man on his feet at the Pool of Bethesda. How much 
more Christian men and women will yet do in the power 
of His spirit! We are not through yet with these vital 
interests. 

What am I in the face of the world’s needs? What are 
you? What is anyone? We do not know. Ask him—he 
knows! The latent possibilities in human capacity beckon 
us on perpetually! “How many loaves have you,” to feed 
this hungry world? It is impossible to say until we have 
tried it out with him. We are told that he once took five 
biscuits and two sardines from a boy’s lunch basket and 
fed a hungry multitude. Whether we regard that story 
as literal history or as parable, it is symbolic of what he 
is always doing. When we yield our modest resources 
to him without reserve, they have a way of multiplying 
themselves marvelously in their ministry to human need. 

When that woman of Samaria was wasting her oppor- 
tunity in flippant banter, Jesus said to her, “If thou knew- 
est the gift of God, and who it is that saith unto thee, 
‘Give me a drink,’ thou wouldst ask of him and he would 
give thee living water.” If you knew, you would ask, and 
he would give. 
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How often that scene is reénacted! You speak of re- 
ligion to some man, and all he can think of to say, is 
some silly quibble. You refer to the Bible; and he makes 
some foolish reference to the world being made in six 
days, or to Joshua asking the sun to stand still. You men- 
tion the Church, and his mind is off like a rat to drag 
out some moth-eaten story about an unworthy deacon. 
You wish to show him the well that is deep, and he merely 
jumps up and down in the puddle of his own conceit to 
splash you with mud. How pitiful it is! How “many 
other things” all those lives might do! If they knew, 
they would ask, and he would give. 

Look ahead! “The best is yet to be!” It does not yet 
appear what we shall be, but we know that we can be 
like him. In that high mood, let’s go on, blithe, radiant, 
undaunted! 


So long thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone. 

And with the morn, those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 
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VII 


THE main value of the Old Testament lies in the fact that 
it is a big, thick slice of human experience. Here were 
men and women of like passions with us. They faced 
duty, met temptation, suffered disappointment, encoun- 
tered sorrow. Sometimes they won out, sometimes they 
went down in defeat. But uphill and downhill, through 
thick and through thin, they became increasingly con- 
scious of another Life, the Life of One higher and holier 
than they were, impinging all the while upon their lives. 
With that sense of an alliance with a Higher Power, they 
carried on. Here on these pages of ancient history, we 
have a transcript of the lessons they learned in that hard 
school of life. 

These Old Testament stories are well told. The men 
who put them in shape, as we find them, were artists— 
they had keen eyes for dramatic situations. Take this 
story of Joseph! His father had a number of wives. Joseph 
was the first-born son of the favorite wife. “Jacob loved 
Rachel,” the narrator says, leaving his feeling for his 
other wives veiled with a merciful silence. The doting 
father loaded this child of his love with marks of special 
favor, “the coat of many colors,” and all the rest. The 
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ten brothers naturally were jealous of the favorite—they 
hated him. 

There on the plain of Dothan came the chance to feed 
fat their cherished grudge. The boy, far away from the 
father’s protection, was utterly helpless in their hands. 
They seized him and sold him to a caravan of Midianites 
on its way to Egypt. This enabled them to get rid of the 
hated presence of “the favorite,” and also to put money 
in their purse. 

The Midianites sold Joseph as a slave boy to Potiphar 
in Egypt, in whose home he became a house servant. 
There he grew to manhood and was unjustly accused of 
wrong doing by Potiphar’s wife, an evil-minded woman, 
and was thrown into prison. He was finally delivered 
from prison by his ability to interpret dreams, a gift held 
in high esteem at that period. Having won the favor of 
the reigning monarch by his cleverness in that field, he 
was promoted to be an officer at Pharaoh’s court. He be- 
came a man of wealth, of influence, of high position. 

In the meantime, there had been repeated failure of 
crops in Canaan, where Joseph’s father and his brothers 
lived. A sore famine had wasted the land until those 
Hebrews were driven down to Egypt to buy food for 
their starving families. Coming as foreigners, they were 
brought before Joseph, the Royal Food Commissioner, 
who recognized them instantly. They were mature men 
when they sold him to the Midianites, while he was but 
a boy. He knew them, but they did not know him in this 
strange guise of an Egyptian official. 

After various devices, by which he tested their feeling 
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for their father and for his younger brother, Benjamin, 
son also of the favorite wife, he decided to make him- 
self known to them. “Cause every one to go out,” he said 
to his attendants. He was left there alone with those 
brothers who years before had done him the wrong. 
Now, not as a boy helpless in their hands, not lying at 
the bottom of a pit, where they had cast him before 
selling him as a slave, but as a high official standing close 
to the throne of Pharaoh, he said to them in their own 
tongue, “I am Joseph, your brother, whom ye sold into 
Egypt.” 

What a striking situation! What an outcome for all 
those processes of even-handed justice which had been 
at work! What a vindication for one whose life had been 
characterized by integrity, purity, kindliness! What a day 
of judgment upon the wrong-doing of ten selfish, cruel 
men! . 

The guilty men looked up into the face of him whom 
they had wronged, not knowing what the next hour might 
bring. Oriental despots usually cut off the heads of those 
who opposed their wills. Standing there in that foreign 
court, the ten brothers were even more helpless than the 
boy had been when they sold him to the Midianites. It 
was a time of heart-searching when this richly appareled, 

powerful official looked down upon them, and in their 
own tongue, with accents painfully familiar to their as- 
tonished ears, said, “I am Joseph, whom ye sold.” 


The scene proclaims the sure penalty which overtakes 
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wrong-doing. How far away seemed the plain of Dothan, 
where they had seen the boy coming toward them and 
had said with a sneer, “Behold, the dreamer cometh!” 
How long ago it was that they had made their cruel bar- 
gain with the Midianites! How remote was that hour 
when they had turned deaf ears to the boy’s entreaties as 
the caravan bore him away toward the land of Egypt, 
into a life of bondage! It all seemed so far removed from 
this valley of the Nile, where they now stood buying 
food for their needy families. 

Somehow the moral order which enfolded them (as 
it enfolds us all whether we think about it or not) had 
taken note of their wrong-doing. It had not forgotten nor : 
overlooked a single item of it. Here at last was penalty, 
terrible, for all they knew at that moment, looking them 
squarely in the face and saying with the accent of power, 
“I am Joseph, whom ye sold!” 

The law of gravitation never forgets anything, never 
overlooks anything. It matters not whether it is a pound 
of feathers or a ton of lead, or a planet, gravitation is 
always there making its power felt according to certain 
definite laws. If a man falls out of a fifth-story window in 
New York or in Shanghai or in Bombay, the law of 
gravitation is there, and the man is killed when he strikes 
the pavement. The law of retribution never forgets any- 
thing, never overlooks anything. The moral order is all- 
inclusive, painstaking, accurate like the physical order. 
What men sow, they reap, though the harvest be long 
delayed. “Be sure your sin will find you out”—in its own 
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time and in its own way, it will assess upon you the 
penalty which is due. It matters not where the evil was 
done nor when, in some situation, dramatic or common- 
place, the penalty will stand before us, powerful and 
threatening, saying to us in the language in which we 
were born, “I am Joseph, whom ye sold.” 

The young man in a large city may say, “The world is 
wide and busy—the best half of it gives no heed to what 
the other half does. I may have a shady side to my life— 
none of those for whose good opinion I care will cross 
the street to see.” He forgets that when a man goes out 
to do wrong, he leaves tracks. When he goes out to cover 
up his tracks, he makes more tracks. He forgets that 
when a man lies, he usually tells three more lies to cover 
up the first one. Then each one of those three demands 
its three, until the results of his deceit mount up in geo- 
metrical progression to overwhelm him. The law of ret- 
ribution is omnipresent and searching, like the law of 
gravitation. 

The penalty may take any one of many forms—the 
chariots of the Lord, which go forth to execute His will, 
are twenty thousand. Here is a young man guilty of 
practices of which he is secretly ashamed! He intends 
to cast them aside, by and by, but for the present he feels 
that every young chap should have his fling and sow his 
wild oats. He wastes the fresh energies of his mind read- 
ing trash, or reading nothing, when he might be training 
it, storing it, developing that mental grasp which is still 
within his reach. He turns away from the best there is in 
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come later for the gaining of the higher values in life, 
but that for the present, the sty and the husks will suffice. 

He may go on for years in that way of life with noth- 
ing ominous happening to him. The sun rises and sets, as 
it did upon the plain of Dothan when the brothers had 
sold their own flesh and blood into slavery. The seasons 
come and go, as they did after those men had driven their 
hard bargain with the Midianites. They said to them- 
selves, “God has forgotten all about it.” This young man 
says, “How does God know? Is there justice with the 
Most High?” 

Then at the end of twenty years perhaps, the door of 
opportunity opens upon a splendid, enduring career. 
Here is a great chance for the right man—the most allur- 
ing prospect which has ever opened before that young 
man’s eyes! But it must be a man who has kept his body 
sound and clean, able to stand up through long days and 
hard years of exacting service without breaking. It must 
be a man whose mind has grasp, whose keen intelligence 
has been well trained by right use. It must be a man who 
can face temptation and not misuse his powers, carrying 
important interests through all kinds of emergencies 
without flinching. 

This young man sees the opening and makes bold to 
start for it. But there rises before him a stern presence 
which blocks his way by saying, “I am Joseph, whom ye 
sold! I am the accumulated penalty for those misspent 
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years of wasted opportunity, physical, mental, moral. 
This place of honor is not for you.” 

Thus this figure, which embodies the law of moral re- 
turns, thrusts him aside and guides some worthier man 
into that position which he coveted. There is no escap- 
ing it. It is a just old world. The same exacting moral 
order which uttered its voice there in the valley of the 
Nile to those men who had sold their brother into bond- 
age on the plain of Dothan, will assess upon every one 
the natural results of his own evil doing. 

Why did Lady Macbeth, unable to sleep, walk the 
floor through the long stretches of the night? Why could 
not she wash the red spots from her hand? Because she 
lived in a world which takes account of wrong-doing! 
The red spots were more than skin deep—they went clear 
to the core of her being; they had become an intrinsic 
part of her inner life. “Out damned spot!” she cried— 
and cried in vain, for it would not “out.” 

Why was Arthur Dimmesdale unable to find peace or 
rest until he took his stand beside the woman who wore 
the scarlet letter, the woman he had wronged years be- 
fore, confessing at last his common guilt with hers? Be- 
cause his own conscience was an item in that moral order 
which never forgets—it would not let him rest until he 
had settled by the books! 

Why was Judas Iscariot unable to find comfort or 
pleasure in his thirty pieces of silver? He came into the 
Temple, flinging the money on the floor crying out, “T 
have sinned in that I have betrayed innocent blood!” 
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Then he reeled out, to go and hang himself. He lived, 
as we all live, in a world where sin finds out the guilty, 
where the sure harvest of wrong-doing must be painfully 
reaped. Now in one form, now in another, every man’s 
sin cries at last, “Cause every one to go out!” Then face 
to face with the man’s own soul, it says in solemn tones, 
“I am Joseph, whom ye sold.” 


This scene also proclaimed the offer of forgiveness. 
When Joseph faced his brothers there in the land of 
Egypt, he had them absolutely in his power. Strangers 
they were in a strange land. They were suspected of 
being spies, come to spy out the nakedness of the land 
in those years of famine for some king who might make 
war upon Egypt in the day of her distress. Had Joseph 
caused it to be known that years before those men had 
been guilty of a cruel wrong to the one who now stood 
next to Pharaoh himself, an angry mob would have torn 
them to pieces. His power over them was like the power 
of God over us. He used it mercifully, as God does when 
once we turn from our wrong-doing and face toward 
Him. 

Joseph heard his brothers say (in one of the trying 
situations into which he had brought them as a test), not 
knowing that he understood their language, “We are 
verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw 
the anguish of his soul, and would not hear . . . there- 
fore this distress has come upon us.” He realized that 
time and suffering had wrought a change in those men, 
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that now their hearts were right toward their father, and 
toward his young brother, Benjamin. He was ready in- 
stantly to forgive them. “Come near,” he cried—“I am 
Joseph, your brother.” He kissed them each one, after 
the manner of the East, and bade them sit down in his 
own house to a feast of reconciliation. 

Alas for us all, if there were nothing but the law of 
retribution! The law of gravitation never forgets nor 
forgives—stern penalty for transgression is all it knows. 
In the whole physical order there is little else but penalty 
for fault and failure. Here and there in some impulse to- 
ward recovery—the tendency of the bark of a tree to heal 
when wounded by an ax, or the closing up of a cut in 
one’s flesh—are hints and gleams of remedial power. But 
We must come to the manifestation of the moral order at 
its best in the life and teaching of Jesus Christ, to find 
a full-toned message of redemption. “If we confess our 
sins, He,” who is the sum of all those forces which make 
up the moral order, “is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

It was significant, emblematic, prophetic, that there in 
the valley of the Nile, the man in power did not say, 
“IT am Joseph, the Prime Minister of Pharaoh, able to visit 
swift and terrible penalty upon you for your wrong do- 
ing.” He said, “I am Joseph, your brother, come near 
unto me,” as they sat down together to break the bread 
and drink the wine of reconciliation. 

One of the noblest pictures in the New Testament is 
the picture of that father in the greatest of the parables. 
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When the runaway boy came back from the far country, 
“his father saw him while he was yet a great way off, 
and had compassion on him, and ran and fell on his neck 
and kissed him.” The young fellow was ragged and bare- 
foot. One of the father’s first words was, “Bring forth 
the best robe, and shoes for his feet.” He had been doing 
wrong, “wasting his substance with riotous living,” and 
dissipating his strength with harlots. He bore in his face 
the marks of a dissolute life. Nevertheless, the moment 
he turned his back upon it all there was abundant, joyous 
forgiveness awaiting him. “He is my boy,” the father 
cried—‘‘this my son was lost and is found; he was dead 
and is alive again.” 

There lies the ground of our hope. We have all done 
wrong. We have all made bargains with the Midianites on 
the Plains of Dothan. We have all borne ourselves in such 
a way as to bring grief to the heart of the Eternal, and 
pain to our fellow beings. If there were nothing but the 
law of retribution, we might despair. But there at the 
center of the scene stands One who is “Our Father.” His 
face also is full of compassion for those who have failed. 
Come near unto Him and break with Him the bread of 
reconciliation freely offered us when we come in peni- 
tence. Drink with Him the wine poured out as a symbol 
of his power to wash away our sins. 


The scene also opened the door of opportunity into 
newness of life. Canaan was sorely stricken by famine. 
Drought and pestilence had brought ruin to that unhappy 
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land. The brothers of Joseph had neither food for their 
families nor pasture for their flocks. The famine was 
passing in the land of Egypt, and her storehouses, under 
control of the Royal Food Commissioner, held grain 
enough to carry the people through until another har- 
vest could be reaped. 

The land of Goshen, one of the fertile spots in the 
Nile Delta, was near by, and it lay within the power of 
Joseph to offer his brothers a home. He stood to them, 
in that hour of need, for opportunity. He sent wagons 
to Canaan to bring down their father and their families. 
He offered them pastures for their flocks, as they came 
to sojourn in the land of Egypt. “I am Joseph, your 
brother,” he said. “I will give you the good of the land 
of Egypt.” And in that same hour, he cleared the way for 
them into a new and worthier manner of life. 

It is not enough merely to escape from. the just penalty 
of our misdeeds. It is not enough that the estrangement 
wrought between us and Him by our wrong-doing, 
should be removed by his merciful forgiveness. There 
must come for everyone an opportunity so to invest his 
powers as to show the reality of this change of heart and 
to bring up to their full strength, those powers, through 
rightful exercise. 

This is the deeper meaning of that service to which 
we are called when we undertake to live Christian lives. 
The Almighty, with all the resources at his command, 
could get all this work done without our aid. The hun- 
gry could be fed and the naked clothed, the ignorant 
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could be taught, the wayward reclaimed and the good 
news made known to every nation, even though we with- 
held our abilities. 

But what an everlasting loss it would be to us! The call 
to service is a divine invitation to the highest privilege. 
We too are bidden to enter upon some land of Goshen, 
and there, under the care and guidance of One who 
stands above all the Pharaohs, fulfill the deeper possi- 
bilities of our natures as we enter into the joy of our 
Lord through responsible, capable service. 

When we add it all up, we see that Joseph manifested 
and mediated a certain higher, universal, divine some- 
thing which lies at the heart and center of all spiritual 
advance. His service was more than a personal kindness 
rendered to his guilty brothers. He became indeed, as he 
is called in the Scriptures, “A forerunner of the Christ,” 
in whom are contained all the treasures of moral insight, 
moral energy, and moral remedy. 

Joseph became a type of that divine judgment which 
sooner or later overtakes all wrong-doing, making it pro- 
foundly conscious of its helplessness and guilt. He be- 
came a type of that divine forgiveness ever ready to wipe 
out old scores and allow those who have failed to begin 
again with a clean slate. He became a type of that meas- 
ureless opportunity for growth and usefulness which 
awaits every soul which comes in loving trust to the 
Father. 

“Tam Joseph, whom ye sold” he cried in judgment. 
“I am Joseph, your brother. Come near unto me,” he 
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said in his promise of forgiveness. “I am Joseph—I will 
place you in the best of the land,” offering them a ora- 
cious opportunity for worthier lives. May he manifest 
to us that divine grace which is the ground of all our 
hope! 
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A SERMON TO THE DISCOURAGED 


Here in a familiar picture in the Old Testament we find 
a man down and out. He was utterly depressed, and he 
wanted to die. “O Lord, take away my life. I am no better 
- than my fathers. I have been very zealous for the Lord 
of Hosts, but the people have forsaken his covenant, 
thrown down his altars, slain his prophets with the edge 
of the sword.” They have gone over, lock, stock and 
barrel, to the enemy. “I, even I only am left.” I am the 
only good man alive and my health is poor, “for they 
seek my life to take it away.” Everything had gone 
wrong, and he felt that there was nothing to live for. 
What would you have done for such a man? What 
would I? What did the Lord do? He fed him and told 
him to lie down and get a good night’s sleep. “The first 
man is of the earth, earthy.” The second man is built out 
of finer material. This man had just undergone a terrible 
nervous strain. He had been on the crest of the wave; now 
he was in the trough of the sea. He had won a notable 
victory over the false priests of Baal at the top of Mt. 
Carmel when God answered by fire. He had done it 
single-handed, and when the people turned back to the 
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worship of the true God, his joy was unbounded. He 
prayed for rain to break the drought which had come 
upon the land, as he believed, to punish the people for 
their wrong-doing. The storm came, the skies were black 
with clouds “and there was a great rain.” 

In the joy of his triumph, the prophet girded up his 
loins and ran for twenty miles from Mt. Carmel to the 
entrance of the king’s palace. But right there came a sore 
disappointment. The wicked queen had heard what he 
had done, how he had slain her prophets with the edge 
of the sword, for she worshiped Baal. She ripped out an 
oath of vengeance. “So let the gods do to me and more 
also, if I make not his life as the life of one of them by 
this time tomorrow.” Then the prophet, facing sudden 
death in the very hour of his victory, collapsed. The 
pendulum swung back. The brave man arose and ran for 
his life, “a day’s journey into the wilderness.” 

Here we find him under a juniper tree on the flat of his 
back. His nerves were unstrung; his veins were scant of 
life; his will had gone lame. He lay there utterly broken 
in spirit, wishing that he might die. The messenger of 
the Lord came to him and touched him, saying, “The 
journey has been too great for thee. Arise and eat.” The 
man looked and there was a cake baking on the coals and 
a cruse of fresh water. He ate and drank. Then the mes- 
senger told him to lie down and sleep. 


Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of care, 
Sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
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Chief nourisher at life’s feast! 
The innocent sleep! 


How much brighter many a hard situation looks the 
next morning when we have slept over it! Night brings 
out the stars, but the next morning brings out the sun. 
The Lord dealt with this discouraged man first in terms 
of physical renewal. 


The Lord reminded him that there were a lot of good 
people in the world. Elijah had been thinking too much 
about himself. What a wonderful life he had lived and 
how sincere he was! How steadfast he had been, when 
the people were “halting between two opinions,” trying 
to carry water on both shoulders. How unselfish he had 
been, when so many people were “on the make.” When 
any man falls into that mood, he is in a bad way. He 
suffers from rush of blood to the head until that useful 
organ is swollen out of its natural proportions. He has 
what is called “the big head.” He is thinking of himself 
much “more highly than he ought to think.” 

“O Lord,” he said, “I, even I only am left.” It was not 
nearly so bad as that—it never is. The Lord stands higher 
than we do and He sees more. He told this earnest soul 
that he was mistaken in his appraisal of the situation. 
There were “seven thousand in Israel who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal.” They had not forsaken their princi- 
ples, nor thrown down their ideals. They were going 
right along, doing their duty. There on the other side 
of the ridge there was another seven thousand who were 
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intent upon doing right rather than wrong. Away yonder 
in the back counties, were seven thousand more incon- 
spicuous people. Their names did not get into the record, 
but they were doing justly, loving mercy, walking hum- 
bly with their Maker. Those people are the strength of 
any nation—they are the hope of the future. The Lord 
told this discouraged man to get up and take a look at 
them. 

What a lot of untabulated goodness there is! Never 
mentioned in any “Annual Report,” but it is there! We 
are told that last year there were so many murders in 
this country. I do not remember the exact number—alto- 
gether too many, I know. Even so, after we take out the 
few hundreds of people who committed that crime, all 
the rest of the one hundred and ten millions of our popu- 
lation were showing some decent regard for the lives of 
their fellows. This is the significant fact. 

When some brute gets drunk and goes home to quar- 
rel with his wife and beat out her brains, it is all in the 
newspapers next morning. The papers think that this is 
“news” and that everybody will want to read about it. 
But the significant fact is that millions of husbands were 
treating their wives with kindness and affection—no men- 
tion is made of that fact. ; 

Weare told that in the Day of Judgment, many people 
will stand at the right hand of the Lord all unaware of 
the significance of the lives they have been living. “Lord, 
when saw we thee hungry and fed thee, or sick or 
lonely or in prison, and ministered unto thee?” We can- 
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not estimate the amount of goodness there is in the world 
unless we see it through His eyes. Seven thousand here 
and seven thousand there and seven thousand farther on, 
making the world a better place to live in by the way 
they order their conduct. Do not think for a moment, 
Elijah, that you are the only good man left. 

How often the courageous action of one right-minded 
person calls forth a royal response from the rest of the 
group. The goodness was there in waiting—it needed only 
the touch of a genuine leader to set it going. In Tom 
Brown’s School Days, there came to Rugby a small boy 
whose name was Arthur. He was a puny little chap who 
would not have made much of a showing on the football 
field. He was overawed by the older boys, and on that 
first day, he went about with a frightened look on his 
face. 

When night came, he was sent to sleep in a big room 
where there were a dozen or fifteen other boys. It was a 
strange experience for him, for he had been delicately 
reared. But when he was ready for bed he dropped down 
on his knees, as he had been taught to do, and opened 
his heart to the One who always listens to the cry of a 
child. Instead of hearing jeers of laughter, or having shoes 
flung at him, there came a hush over the whole room. 
There came a feeling of respect for a chap who had the 
moral courage to be true to his own sense of right. Be- 
fore the week was gone, all but three or four of the other 
boys were doing the same thing—as they had wanted to 
do all along. They too went before their Maker, thank- 
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ing Him for the blessings of the day and asking for 
strength to run straight the next day. 

Once, and only once in all the Four Gospels, we read 
that the Master “exulted.” “In that hour Jesus exulted in 
spirit, and said, I thank thee O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth.” It was not when he had just uttered the Ser- 
mon on the Mount to go echoing its way down the ages. 
It was not when he stood on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, his face shining like the sun. It was when he heard 
the report of what had been done by “the other seventy,” 
a group of plain people whose names never got into the 
record. They had been healing the sick, telling people 
the good news of the Gospel, turning back the forces of 
evil by the quality of their own lives. Jesus saw the far- 
reaching significance of that quiet, steady form of good- 
ness which many people overlook. He said, “I saw Satan 
falling from heaven like lightning.” Stand up and look 
at it! How much potent goodness there is in the world! 


This discouraged man was told to face the Lord. It is 
the same call which rings out ever and anon from the 
pages of Scripture. “Lift up your eyes unto the hills. 
Help comes from the Lord, who made heaven and earth.” 
“The Eternal God is our dwelling-place and underneath 
are His everlasting arms.” He is here—“‘Surely the Lord is 
in this place.” He is near—“He is not far from any one of 
us, for in Him we live and move and are.” “His mercy 
reaches to the clouds, His righteousness is like a great 
mountain; His judgments are a great deep.” If any dis- 
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couraged man will stand up before those truths which 
he cannot see over or under or around, until his soul has 
a chance to respond, it will put iron into his blood. 

We meet people who have never taken the trouble to 
learn the nature of worship. They have been present 
where the thing was being done, but they have never 
exerted themselves to enter into the meaning of it. They 
know something about the power of gravitation and the 
power of electricity. No one knows the nature of those 
two mysterious forms of energy, but when we use them, 
we see the results. There is another form of energy, 
subtle, invisible, mysterious like the other two, but 
mightier than either one for the renewing of the mner 
life. Why not know something about that through the 
laboratory method of personal experience? 

This “power not ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness,” as Matthew Arnold called it, can take the aspira- 
tions which have begun to droop and set them bravely 
against the sky. It can take the will which has gone lame, 
and make it once more like tempered steel. It can renew 
the springs of action, causing us to love the things which 
ought to be loved and to hate the things which ought to 
be scorned. If anyone doubts it, let him try it. “Go forth 
and stand upon the Mount before the Lord.” “They that 
wait upon the Lord renew their strength.” 

This man in the story went out and stood there while 
a great, strong wind went crashing through the moun- 
tains, “but the Lord was not in the wind.” He heard the 
hoarse growl of the earthquake, breaking in pieces the 
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rocks, “but the Lord was not in the earthquake.” He saw 
the fierce glare of the lightning with the consequent fire 
“but the Lord was not in the fire.” When the storm 
passed and nature had quieted down, there came “Aa still 
small voice,” and the Lord was in that. The man listened 
until he heard that which changed his whole career. In 
all times of depression, “To whom should we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” “Hear what the Lord will 
say, for He will speak peace to His people.” 

The Master stood once at a public well face to face 
with an immoral woman. She was narrow and bigoted in 
her ideas, rude and flippant in her manners, coarse and 
sordid in her way of life. The Master did not fix the 
woman’s attention upon the shame of her past life, nor 
upon the scorn which had been heaped upon her. He 
said to her: “Here is a well of living water. If you knew, 
you would ask. God is spirit. Worship Him in spirit and 
in truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship Him.” 
He fixed her eyes aa her Maker. He went on in that 
vein, until the woman’s life was changed from that hour. 
Watches, when they run true to form, keep step with 
the sun and the stars and the mighty system which en- 
folds us. Our lives, when they are adjusted to the quality 
and direction of His life, keep step with the divine pur- 
pose. “Go forth and stand before the Lord,” until your 
depression gives place to courage, that you may move 
ahead with high resolve. 


The Lord gave this discouraged man something to do. 
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“What doest thou here, Elijah?” He wasn’t doing any- 
thing. He was lying there under a tree, bemoaning the 
fact that he was the only good man left. Busy people 
rarely have the time or the disposition to get that way. 
The people who suffer from chronic melancholia and 
persistent neurasthenia and other maladies with high- 
sounding names, are usually people with plenty of money 
and plenty of leisure to enjoy their ills. If they had to go 
out and earn their livings half of them would get well in- 
side of a month. There are people who have too much to 
do. Their hours are too long and their tasks too hard, but 
their lot is Paradise itself compared with that of the 
people who, either from choice or from necessity, have 
nothing to do. 

“What doest thou here?” Inasmuch as he was not do- 
ing anything, the Lord gave him something to do. He 
sent him back to take an active, useful part in the life 
of his country. “Anoint Hazael to be king over Syria, and 
Jehu to be king over Israel.” Help to get some good 
rulers. Get hold of some promising young fellow, Elisha, 
perhaps, who at that time was plowing on his father’s 
farm, and “train him to be a prophet in thy stead.” Aid 
the people in developing the right sort of religious lead- 
ers. When this man stood up before the Lord, accepted 
his commission, and went to work, he snapped out of it. 
The sky cleared and he walked once more in the light. 

It is the easiest thing in life to feel that the world is 
going to the bad when one is not doing anything to have 
it otherwise. Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Bernard Shaw, sit- 
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ting comfortably at one side, in a critical, cynical mood, 
become pessimists. Wilfred Grenfell in Labrador, Evan- 
geline Booth in the Salvation Army, Jane Addams in 
Chicago, facing the dirt and vice, the pain and need, but 
doing their utmost to change it, are all optimists. They 
believe in themselves, they believe in other people, and 
they go out, not knowing always just where, but looking 
for a better social order which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God. 

Here is a piece of work cut out for us and laid before 
our eyes by the British Labor Party in its platform. “If 
we are to escape from the decay of civilization itself, we 
must build a new social order, based not on fighting, but 
on fraternity; based not on a competitive struggle for the 
bare means of life, but upon planned co-operation and 
friendliness, based not upon the enforced domination 
over subject classes, subject races, or subject nations, but 
upon equal freedom in industry, in government and the 
widest possible participation in power.” Is not that about 
what the Master had in mind when He taught us to pray 
for the coming of the kingdom of God on earth, for the 
rule of His spirit in the affairs of men? 

I shall not be troubled if you forget everything that 
I have written here, if only you will remember the text 
and act upon it. “Go forth and stand upon the mount 
before the Lord.” Get up out of the dead level of meager, 
commonplace morality which is just sufficient to keep a 
man out of jail. Ask Him to lift you into the vision and 
service of the high ends for which He gave you life. 
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Climb to some point of vantage where you can see out 
and off and up. Enter into the meaning of that great 
promise which stands on the very last page of the Bible. 
“His servants shall serve Him—they shall see His face, 
and His name shall be in their foreheads.” The character 
of the One we serve will be reproduced in our own lives. 
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Here was a man living along, paying his way, making both 
ends meet, “getting by”, as we say in our easy-going 
phrase. His health was good, the weather was pleasant, 
business conditions fair, and one day was much like an- 
other. 

Suddenly there broke in upon his soft content, this 
abrupt summons—“Get thee out! Get thee out into a place 
that I will show thee.” He was told to “move on”, not 
for the sake of material gain, nor on some errand of mili- 
tary conquest. It was one of those commanding moral 
impulses which the Hebrews so simply and so accurately 
called “a word of the Lord”. The word of the Lord came 
to him, telling him to move on into something better 
which the Lord would show him. 

This man was a Jew, and this summons struck the first 
note in the history of that remarkable people, who for 
centuries held the right of the line in the religious leader- 
ship of the world. He regarded it as a command from 
on high, and he did not hesitate a moment. In less time 
almost than I am taking to tell it, he had gotten out. He 
and his family were on their way. They were “going 
west”, not in covered wagons, but on the backs of camels. 
“They went out, not knowing whither they went,” but 
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they looked for a quality of life which should have 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God. Their ac- 
tion marked the opening of a new chapter in the history 
of that remarkable people. 

if we listen closely, we shall hear that same call now. 
It is the call of a new day. How greatly all the conditions 
of thought and life have changed in the last thirty years! 
Many people feel that pretty much everything is changed, 
except the law of gravitation, the multiplication table, 
and the Ten Commandments—some of them would not 
even except the Ten Commandments. We are living in 
a new world and we are compelled to adjust our religious 
thinking and practice to these changed conditions. 


Weare called to think about God in a larger way. The 
old tribal deity, whom the Hebrews called “Yahweh,” 
will not suffice. The deity whom many Christians wor- 
ship, concerned mainly with the ecclesiastical side of life 
but not interested in these huge secular affairs, will not do. 

How much more we know about the universe than 
did our great-grandfathers—the vastness, the content, the 
meaning of it! We no longer try to measure it by millions 
of miles—that yardstick is too short. We measure it by 
“light years”, by the length of time it takes a ray of light 
traveling at the rate of 186,000 miles a second to pass 
from one point to another in the universe; and the years 
mount up into the hundreds of thousands, That rate of 
speed means that a ray of light would pass clear around 
the globe seven times in less than a second, yet rays of 
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light will reach us tonight from stars so remote that to 
be here tonight, they had to start a thousand years before 
Abraham was born. They have been traveling steadily 
through space at the rate named during all that time. It 
is a roomy place which the Almighty inhabits. 

Leave thy low-vaulted past 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast. 

We know more about the vast periods of time which 
elapsed, when that which was “without form and void” 
was being shaped up into this globe as we know it. The 
record in the rocks tells us that the world was not made 
in six days, nor in six millions of days. “Before the 
mountains were brought forth or ever thou hast formed 
the earth and the world, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting thou art God. A thousand years in thy sight are 
but as yesterday when it is past.” A thousand years with 
Him are less than a clock tick. The Eternal, Limitless 
God is our dwelling-place. 

We know more about the tragedy of human life. 
Oscar Wilde used to say that anyone could see enough 
of human misery in two blocks of a side street in Lon- 
don to destroy utterly his faith in the goodness of God. 
I wonder! Some of us have seen a good many side 
streets in London, in New York, in Chicago, in Tokyo, 
in Shanghai, in Calcutta. The distress of it cries to 
heaven—it cries to us to change all that in the name of 
the good God. 

Yet after seeing it all, and piling upon it mountain 
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high the thought of all the pain and grief there is, some 
of us still believe in One whose tender mercies are over 
all His works. But to hold that faith, we have had to 
enlarge our thought of His Providence so as to include 
the dark days with the light, the things that are hard 
as well as the things that are easy, the sorrows with 
the joys. If there were no pain, there would be no 
sympathy. If there were no struggle, there would be 
no character worthy of the name. “Behold then the 
goodness and the severity of God”—both are needed 
to bring us to our best estate. 

One of the best known clergymen of this genera- 
tion, in a recent book, pointed out the fact that the 
larger part of that pain and grief comes from these 
four familiar factors in the life of the world. The law- 
abiding nature of the universe! It does not vary its pro- 
cedure to spare anyone—if men ignore the laws of life, 
they get hurt. If a man falls from the top of a ten-story 
building, it matters not whether he is a saint or a sinner— 
when he strikes the ground, he is killed. The progressive 
nature of human life! The world starts us in weakness, 
ignorance, poverty, bidding us strive for something better, 
and thereby gain a quality of life which cannot be had 
apparently on any easier terms. The power of choice, the 
personal initiative, by the wrong use of which a man may 
easily mess up his own life and the lives of others! The 
interlocking relationships which knit us up into a social 
solidarity from which there is no escape! “We are all 
members one of another and if one member suffers, other 
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members suffer with it.” These four factors in the life 
of earth become the occasion of a vast amount of pain 
and grief. | 

“But would we have it otherwise,” Dr. Fosdick asks, 
“even if we could?” Would we be willing to cut out those 
four factors? Would we have a universe whimsical and 
haphazard rather than orderly, so that no one would 
know what to expect from one day to another! Would 
we have human life fixed and static, with no opportunity 
for change and progress! Would we do away with free 
will and become automatic machines, acted upon but 
never acting by our own decisions! Would we banish the 
human relationships which knit us up into families, com- 
munities, nations, and live detached and isolated! The 
same conditions which often bring pain and grief, offer 
us our best chance for growth and joy. Fragments of ex- 
perience might make sceptics of us, but when we read 
a long page of history down to the bottom, we feel like 
saying, “The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, and life is 
good.” 


When we look the whole field over in that larger way, 
we feel that behind all this, there is Being, Personality, In- 
telligent Purpose, a Benign Will. The critics poke fun at 
what they call “the credulity of religious faith”. What 
about their own credulity, when they try to believe that 
this marvelous universe came from nothing, goes to noth- 
ing, and has in it no intelligible meaning or purpose! 
How can anyone believe that! 
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We know that we have intelligence—we are using it 
every day to study our problems and order our lives. 
If there is no intelligence in the universe, or back of it, 
then it has produced something higher than itself. ‘The 
stream does not rise higher than the source. Think of 
senseless atoms or electrons, with no intelligence back of 
them, by “the accidental maneuvering of themselves” pro- 
ducing and explaining Shakespeare when he was writ- 
ing “Hamlet” and “Macbeth”, Beethoven when he was 
composing the Fifth Symphony, Raphael when he was 
painting the “Sistine Madonna,” Socrates and Plato when 
they were lifting the life of Athens to higher levels, 
Jesus Christ when He was changing the whole moral 
history of the race! Could senseless atoms with no intelli- 
gent purpose to direct them, achieve all that? 

Could the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle dumped out upon 
the table arrange themselves into a picture? Intelligent 
purpose can arrange them into a picture. Could chance 
do it? If they were dumped out ten thousand times, is 
there the slightest possibility that chance would ever ar- 
range them into a picture? How about this vaster picture 
spread out before our eyes full of order, meaning, beauty, 
and a record of progress! How did all that get itself ar- 
ranged! Who planned it? Who achieved it? 

This is one of the reasons why intelligent, discriminat- 
ing people stand up and say, “I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” I believe in Him 
as the Ground of all finite existence. I believe in Him as 
the ultimate demand of our total natures, reason, con- 
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science, experience. When we face the world order as 
We see it now, we feel compelled to move out into that 
larger, surer thought of God. 


Forty-six years ago a man, who was bitterly opposed 
to religion in every form, acquired a large fortune by 
mining operations in the state of Montana. These facts 
were given to me at that time by an officer of the Pres- 
byterian Home Missionary Society who had been keenly 
interested in the experiment. The man decided to use his 
fortune in starting there a community which would be 
_ thoroughly and ideally secular. He purchased a thousand 
acres of land on the railroad in a beautiful part of the 
state and had it laid out as a town site. Paved streets, 
sewers, water, and gas were installed. He built school- 
houses and a hospital, a theater, a dance-hall and a club- 
house. He established parks and playgrounds. He built a 
lot of attractive homes which could be purchased on 
very easy terms. He started at his own expense a number 
of industrial and commercial enterprises which could be 
bought with a clear prospect of profit. He provided se- 
curely against the introduction of his pet aversion, re- 
ligion, by having inserted in all deeds to land sold a 
reversionary clause, stating that if the property should 
ever be sold or leased for any religious purpose whatso- 
ever, the title should at once revert to the original owner. 
‘This made it impossible for any branch of the church to 
establish there a place of worship. Then by generous ad- 
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vertising, he invited the public to come and settle in this 
ideal place. 

In the course of a few years, he gathered a population 
of some four or five thousand people, attracted by the 
beauty of the situation, the financial opportunities and the 
sheer novelty of it. It was difficult from the start to get 
decent women to come in any considerable number—the 
other kind came and plied their trade without let or 
hindrance. The saloons were not curbed in any way, and 
they did a thriving business in that frontier town. But 
high-minded parents were reluctant to select that place 
as a suitable location in which to bring up their children. 
Children were scarce, and it was hard for the public 
schools to get the right sort of young women to teach 
the children who were there. 

The experiment continued for about five years, when 
the bottom seemed to drop out of everything and the man 
feared that the whole layout would be thrown back upon 
his hands as a bankrupt concern. He therefore published 
in the papers and by handbills, this “Manifesto”, which 
was a curious mixture of mental incongruity and irrever- 
ence. I have a copy of it which I here insert: 


To Wuom Ir May Concern 


God knows that there is no such person as God, and my motto 
has always been, “To Hell with Religion.” 

But for some fool reason, which no man can fathom, I have 
found by experience that we cannot do business in this country 
on any other basis than that silly bit of sentiment which we 
stamp on our coins, “In God we trust.” 
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Therefore, infernal foolishness though it all is, I have sent out 
for a parson and we are going to build a Church.” 

And that was the end of his diverting experiment. 

The irreligious man finds that the way of irreligion, 
like the way of the transgressor, is “hard.” It does not 
explain things; it does not meet the deeper needs of our 
hearts; it does not work in actual life. We need Him in 
whom we live and move and are, the one God and Father 
of all, who is above all, through all, and in us all. 


The new day calls for a larger idea of Christian life. 
What does it mean to be a Christian? To belong to the 
church, to have been baptized, to take the Sacrament 
regularly, to have undergone certain emotional upheavals? 
Does any one of those things, or do all of them taken 
together, make us Christians? They may all be useful as 
means to an end. But religion is life. Religion is the re- 
sponse of one’s whole nature to some great spiritual ob- 
jective. It is the soul’s awareness of the presence of the 
Divine Spirit revealed supremely in Jesus Christ, and the 
response of the soul to that Presence, in reverent, obedient 
trust, in heartfelt devotion, in unselfish action. When any- 
one shows that reaction to the highest he sees, he is reli- 
gious. 

Here is a form of life which has to be dealt with ac- 
cording to its own nature and method. As Warren W. 
Pickett said not long ago: ‘Man lives in two worlds. He 
lives in a world of things. His body is a thing, his food, 
clothing, shelter are all things. The whole physical world 
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is a world of things. If one wants to know about things, 
he counts them, weighs them, measures them, analyzes 
them.” 

But man also lives in a world of spiritual realities, a 
world of faith and hope and love, a world of courage, 
aspiration, high resolve. All these are as real as granite— 
they are more real than granite, because they move in a 
realm of being which granite knows not of. They affect 
the inner life, as all the granite on earth never can. Here 
another method is required—we cannot weigh them on 
the scales nor measure them with a yardstick. 

“How long is a mother’s love for her child? How 
much does a man’s integrity weigh? How large around 
is the spirit of Christ? How do we know that love is bet- 
ter than hate, as a way of life—by weighing them on the 
scales and finding that one is heavier than the other? How 
do we know that prayer purifies the inner life—by meas- 
uring the length of a man’s devotions with a tape line?” 
Here are realities which cannot be reckoned up in ounces 
and pounds, or in feet and inches. Spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned, and they can be judged only in 
terms of life. 


How utterly superficial and unscientific are those peo- 
ple who think they can decide religious questions without 
ever having studied the subject or experienced the reali- 
ties offered! In any other field they would be laughed out 
of court. If a man undertakes to talk about physics or 
chemistry without having studied the subject or having 
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worked in a laboratory, he is set down as a fool. Yet the 
streets are running with people who think they can de- 
cide all religious questions on the strength of a hasty 
glance. 

“Do you believe in religion?” one man says to another. 
“No, I never have. It is all so foolish.” He thinks that 
he can dispose of all the claims of religion between the 
bites of his lunch, or in the time it would take to smoke 
another cigarette. Does not everyone owe it to himself, 
and to those for whose existence he may be responsible, 
and to all those who are influenced by his attitude, to 
know something personally about this great human in- 
terest? Can anyone name another interest in human his- 
tory which has entered so widely, so continuously, so 
powerfully, into the renewal of the inner life, into the 
shaping of our ultimate ideals, into the formation of char- 
acter, as this sense of fellowship between our spirits and 
the Infinite Spirit of Him who is above all? “O taste and 
see that the Lord is good! Blessed is the man who trusteth 
in Him.” 

When that experience comes to anyone, it straight- 
way begins to dominate, to renew, to transform his whole 
life. It pushes out into all the interests and relationships 
which make up the framework of society. Some wise 
man has said, “Religion begins with the individual, and 
if it does not begin there, it does not begin at all.” Quite 
right—religion begins with the individual, but it does not 
stop there. It relates aspiration to the whole social order. 

Is our present industrial system where an unregulated 
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competitive greed is so much in evidence, the best we 
can do? Has not religion something to say about that? 
Is the commerce of the world meant to be merely the 
selfish squabble of a lot of hungry animals for the best 
bones, or is it meant to be a noble section of the spiritual 
life of the race? Is the present international usage, based 
so largely upon suspicion, ill-will, the desire of one na- 
tion to get the better of another, resulting, as it does every 
now and then, in the slaughter of tens of thousands of 
young men in an attempt to settle some difference which 
has arisen between governments, the final word of civiliza- 
tion? God forbid! All that is highest and finest in human 
society cries out against such a conclusion. “Get thee out” 
into that larger conception of Christian life, as it under- 
takes to change all that! A new heaven and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness and peace and goodwill! 

Does there not come to every one of us, in some hour 
when the mind is clear and the heart pure, an impulse 
which bids him look up and say, “Show me the path of 
life! Open to me the gates of righteousness! With thee is 
the fountain of life! In thy light shall we see light! In 
thy presence is fullness of joy!” Christian life means the 
adaptation of oneself to the sum total of his environment, 
all the way up, all the way in, all the way out. 

O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion. 
Get thee up into a high mountain! 
Lift up thy voice with strength! 


Lift it up, and be not afraid. 
Say to the cities of Judah, “Behold your God.” 
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Say to business and politics, to education, recreation, 
and all the rest, “Behold, I make all things new.” That is 
the call of the new day urging us to move on. Hear it, 
heed it, and accept your own share of responsibility for 
the building of that finer world that is to be! 
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THE DAWN OF ANOTHER DAY 


Here was a boatload of men on the Sea of Galilee! They 
were cold—it was at Easter-time, and the wind blows chill 
across that lake in the early spring. They were hungry, 
for they had been out all night fishing. They were un- 
happy because “that night they caught nothing’ —any 
man who has fished all night without catching anything 
is unhappy. But just at daybreak they saw a figure moving 
about on the shore. 

Presently a familiar voice called out, “Have you caught 
anything?” They recognized the voice, and they said to 
one another, “It is the Lord.” It was the Lord. “When 
morning was now come, Jesus stood on the shore.” His 
presence there and his personal interest in those men put 
another look upon the entire situation. The presence of 
the Divine Spirit in this troubled, bewildered, disappoint- 
ing world of ours puts new meaning into it. Look upon 
that scene—it may help us, as it helped the men in that 
boat. 

The Master stood there sympathizing with those men 
in their failure. They had failed in their fishing, because 
that night they caught nothing. Worse than that, they had 
failed in their living. They had fallen down morally. Peter, 
the leader of the group, had recently denied his Lord 
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three times over with an oath, saying that he had never 
known any such person as Jesus of Nazareth. Thomas, 
another man in the group, had doubted his Master’s word, 
demanding the most absurd proofs. James and John, two 
others in the group, had recently shown themselves nar- 
row, bitter, vindictive—they wanted to burn up a whole 
town because some of the people there refused them en- 
tertainment. The seven men had all turned their backs 
upon the Master at the very time when he needed them 
most. What a faulty lot they were! Their nets were empty 
and their hearts were empty. The word “failure” was 
written all over them in capital letters. 

Yet the Master loved them, and he stood there watch- 
ing them with an interest invincible. Alas for us all if he 
cared for us only when we are hitting the mark, making 
ten strikes, showing ourselves moral heroes! “The Lord 
is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, plenteous in 
mercy. He has not dealt with us after our sins, nor re- 
warded us according to our iniquities. As high as the 
heaven is above the earth, so great is his mercy toward 
those who fail. Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that revere him, for he knoweth 
our frame.” He sees all the blunders we make, all the 
sins we commit, yet he sees also in every one of us, the 
promise of something better, the capacity for a finer 
quality of life—and he loves that. When some long, dark 
night of failure draws to a close, he stands there waiting. 
What a picture of the whole divine method! 


His first word to those men, who had fallen down was 
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not a word of reproach. It was a word of friendly in- 
terest—““Have you caught anything?” He knew the hun- 
ger, the weariness, the unhappiness in that boat. The pious 
people who think that the Lord of life does not concern 
himself with these bodily necessities of ours had better 
read their Bibles again. When men and women are work- 
ing hard to earn a living and make both ends meet, he 
draws near. When parents are wondering how they will 
be able to bring up their children, give them an education 
and a better start in life than they themselves had, he 
draws near. When employers are lying awake nights, 
wondering how they will keep those enterprises, for 
which they are responsible, going, and thus give employ- 
ment to a lot of their fellow beings, he draws near. 
When some one feels that his health and strength are giv- 
ing away under the strain, so that he dreads the future, 
he draws near. These are some of the familiar burdens 
Jaid upon men; and when the night is dark, the Master 
stands there watching. 


How much it means that there is Some One, not far 
from any one of us, who knows and cares! When we 
have fought a good fight and yet have finally gone down 
in defeat because of some unforeseen difficulty! When 
we have bravely taken up some exacting duty which made 
us stagger, and then have felt compelled to lay it down 
because of circumstances which arose! When some long 
drawn-out trial has made us feel that we have reached 
the end of our rope and that we cannot hold on another 
hour! When doubts, fears, problems, have made the sky 
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blacker than it was that night on the Sea of Galilee! How 
much it means to have Some One standing by not with 
scorn for our weakness but with words of friendly in- 
terest on his lips! “Be strong and of a good courage; the 
Lord thy God, He it is that goeth with thee. He will 
not fail thee nor forsake thee.” The Lord of life stood 
there on the shore that night—he is always there. 

Why has not some great artist painted that scene by 
the lake and called it “The Last Breakfast”? We have 
splendid pictures of the birth of Christ in the manger of a 
stable, with the shepherds and the wise men coming in. 
We have pictures of his baptism and of his temptation, 
pictures of the Transfiguration and of the Last Supper. 
When we come to the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, 
the greatest artists of the world, Raphael and Rubens, 
Titian and Tintoretto, Leonardo and Murillo, have cov- 
ered the walls of great galleries with their canvases. 
Would that some artist of the first rank had painted that 
scene where the eyes of Divine Love looked out upon 
the troubled sea of human life to show what daylight 
might bring. “The dawn of another day”—how many 
people are anxiously looking for it! 


I was living on the shores of San Francisco Bay on the 
eighteenth day of April, 1906, when the great earthquake 
and fire came. Three hundred thousand people turned 
into the streets, homeless, foodless, with no clothing save 
what they wore on their backs! Their homes, their places 
of business, their places of employment, their schools, 
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churches, hospitals, all swept away by the flames! The fire 
burned from a quarter past five Wednesday morning 
until late F riday afternoon. It was finally checked, not 
by the use of water, for the earthquake had broken the 
water mains and there was no water to be had, but by the 
use of dynamite, blowing up whole blocks of buildings to 
arrest the further progress of the fire. 

There was something magnificent about the way those 
people rose to the occasion. I scarcely ever heard a mur- 
mur of complaint. There was something in them which 
the earthquake had not shaken down, which the fire had 
not burned up. There came to us all a deeper sense of 
our common humanity, a firmer grasp upon those realities 
which cannot be shaken, a more definite feeling of fellow- 
ship with Him. We never could have borne it, we never 
could have done what we did, but for Him. Out of the 
unseen came strength to keep the will firm and the heart 
brave. In all those weary months and years, when we 
worked together, clearing away the ruins, rebuilding the 
city, getting those three hundred thousand lives readjusted 
to changed conditions, multitudes of people around that 
bay were saying with new meaning, “It is the Lord.” 
“God is our refuge and our strength, a very present help 
in trouble. Therefore we will not fear though the earth 
be removed and the mountains shake.” 


~~ The One who stood there at the Sea of Galilee met the 
needs of these discouraged men. He saw that they had 
failed in their fishing and in their living, yet his first 
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word was one of friendly interest—““Have you caught 
anything?” When they answered, “No”, he called out to 
them, “Cast the net on the right side of the boat.” He 
knew where to fish and how to fish. They cast it under 
his direction, and now they could scarcely draw it for 
the multitude of fishes. One hundred and fifty-three, it 
turned out—it was a splendid catch. 

When they drew the net to land, there was a fire 
kindled by his hands, with fish broiling and bread toast- 
ing on the coals. “Come to breakfast,” he said, for he 
knew how hungry they were. “Come and break your 
fast.” First that which is natural, then that which is 
spiritual. They sat down with him by that camp fire 
under the open sky, and ate and drank and thanked God 
for food and warmth and friendship. How very human 
it was! 

That divine readiness to help us with our physical prob- 
lems reaches a long way. We hear some of these cults, 
like Christian Science and the rest, making claims which 
may seem to us fantastic and unreal. Those movements 
have been useful, however, as a protest against that super- 
ficial, cocksure materialism which would not believe in 
anything that could not be weighed on the scales. They 
have been useful in preparing the way for a wider and a 
wiser use of mental and spiritual forces in gaining sound 
health. We are not to pour scorn upon them indiscrim- 
inately on the one hand, nor to take leave of our senses 
on the other. We are to separate the wheat from the chaff, 
and sow that wheat in the good soil of an intelligent, 
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discriminating interest. When we do that, the One who 
stood by the Sea of Galilee gives us his aid and guidance. 
Thousands of people have been doing just that during the 
last thirty years, and they are saying, “It is the Lord.” 

His ministry did not stop there. Man does not live by 
bread and fish alone, nor by sound health and physical 
efficiency alone. We shall soon part company with these 
bodies of ours at best—there is something within which 
is destined to outlast all that. The Master knew that heart 
and soul have their needs. When he had fed those men, 
he said to the leader of the group, “Simon, lovest thou 
me?” He would restore a satisfying relationship between 
himself and that fickle, impulsive man who had fallen 
down. The man’s whole future would turn upon his atti- 
tude at that point. 

Strike out the pronoun! “Simon, lovest thou?” Unless 
you do, you are missing the whole meaning of life. No 
matter how much wealth we gain, how much knowledge 
we acquire, how much fame we win, unless we have 
loved strongly, warmly, deeply, unselfishly, and have 
been loved again in the same fine way, we have failed. 

The Bible makes clear the supremacy of the affections 
in the shaping of character and in the working out of a 
satisfying career. “Out of the heart are the issues of life.” 
“With the heart, man believeth unto righteousness.” “The 
end of the commandment is love out of a pure heart.” 
The first and great commandment is not, “Thou shalt do 
this and that and the other,” in some detailed program of 
action. The first and great commandment is “Thou shalt 
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love.” Love God with all your heart; love your neighbor, 
in the same personal, practical way that you love your- 
self! On these two attitudes, filial and fraternal, hangs 
the whole case for good manners, good morals, spiritual 
advance. 

“Lovest thou?” There is no other joy like it in this 
world, and without it there would be no joy in the world 
to come. 


*Tis sweet to hear the honest watch-dog, 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome when we draw near home; 


*Tis sweet to know there is an eye, 
Will mark our coming and look brighter when we come. 


The sacred joys of husband and wife, where they are 
actually one in their mutual affection! The sweet com- 
panionship of parents and children, where they are like 
branches of a single vine in their community of interest! 
The happiness in those fine friendships among people who 
count it more blessed to give than to get! All these are 
varying modes of that one supreme reality which Jesus 
had in mind when he said to those men, one after an- 
other, “Lovest thou? Lovest thou? Lovest thou?” It would 
not be worth while to live if we did not love people. “He 
that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him, 
for God is love.” 

When those seven men had declared anew their loyalty 
to him, it was the dawn of a new day. Never again did 
Peter deny with an oath three times over that he was a 
friend and a follower of Jesus Christ. Never again did 
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Thomas demand such petty evidence as thrusting his 
fingers into the print of the nails before he would believe 
on his Lord. Never again did James and John show 
themselves so narrow-minded and hateful as to want to 
burn up a whole town because of some personal slight. 
When those men had eaten the bread and fish which He 
gave them, and had assured him of their love, they faced 
the future with their heads up. Now as the sun rose 
over the eastern hills, they felt that henceforth their lives 
would be “hid with Christ in God.” He had met their 
deeper needs and it was the dawn of another day. 


He gave those men something definite to do. Jesus never 
used any of these awkward phrases which modern psy- 
chology has let loose upon the poor, patient world. He 
knew full well, however, the futility of any generous im- 
pulse which does not speedily find expression in whole- 
some action. Impression precedes expression, but the good 
impulse functions properly only where it is uttered in 
some form of useful effort. “If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them”—and only then. If you feel 
the supreme worth and beauty of that relationship be- 
tween the soul and God, utter it in something better than 
mere words. “Simon, lovest thou me? Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee. Feed my lambs. Feed my sheep. 
Tend my sheep.” If you love me, do something about it. 

The seven men had fished all night without catching 
anything—now they were sent out to become “fishers of 
men.” They were to use the skill and patience they had 
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acquired in that familiar occupation for higher ends. They 
were to instruct, persuade, and guide the lives of others 
in righteousness. “Fishers of men,” dealing with those 
human values which are supreme and lasting, the spiritual 
values! 

He sent them out to teach the nations what he had 
taught them; to make disciples of the nations, as he had 
made disciples of them; to baptize the nations into a 
richer sense of the divine helpfulness, into the name of the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit. Here was work 
cut out for them and laid ready to their hands. He prom- 
ised them his guidance and codperation—“Lo, I am with 
you always,” in that high task, “even into the end of the 
world.” 

Broaden the scope of that command until it includes 
everything that is worth doing. Do you love him? Here 
in your own calling, whatever it may be, there are lines 
of effort asking for the best you can bring. Your office 
as a teacher is not just to get through the dull routine 
of another bit of pedagogy—it is to aid immature lives in 
developing that finer personality which is the true end 
of all education. Your office as a physician is, by nights 
of study and days of devoted action, to minister to the 
health of the community in the recovery of those lives 
now being wasted by disease. Your office as an attorney, 
knowing the law of God as well as the laws of men, is 
to promote justice. Your office as a merchant or a manu- 
facturer is to make your business a social utility, a means 
of bringing together the resources of earth and the needs 
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of human society. Your office as a newspaper reporter is 
to tell the truth, clearly and accurately, thus helping to 
build a sounder public sentiment. Your office as parents 
is to train those little people to live as sons and daughters 
of the Most High, becoming competent, responsible citi- 
zens of the Kingdom of God. 

Bring the bread of life to all those mouths, young and 
old—“feed my lambs, feed my sheep.” Serve those wider 
interests which have to do with the bringing in of that 
better social order which is to descend out of heaven from 
God, out of the realm of vision into the realm of accom- 
plished fact. Religion is not just a part of life—it is the 
whole of life, brought under the power of intelligent pur- 
pose and spiritual consecration. 

Here, then, in that scene by the lake we find the three 
basic interests of human life. Something to eat—food, 
books, pictures, music, friends, the great outdoors, which 
feed and satisfy, strengthen and enrich the inner life! 
Something to do—tasks worthy of our best powers, where 
we work out our salvation, knowing that God is working 
in us to accomplish His good pleasure! Some one to love 
—worthy recipients of the best our hearts can offer, an- 
swering back in terms of affection. “Now abideth these 
three,” something to put into one’s life, some way of ex- 
pressing one’s life, some one to cherish within the heart! 

Hang up that scene, outlined here in the last chapter 
of the last one of the Four Gospels, as a picture of “The 
last breakfast.” That same august figure who stood there 
under the open sky at daybreak, recognizing these basic 
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needs, making provision for them, calling men into wider 
fields of action, stands there still. He watches us when 
we are hungry and lonely, when we have failed and are 
discouraged. He knows that we have need of all those 
things to make life full and fine and glad. When we follow 
Him, He leads us out of failure into a glorious, enduring 
SUCCESS. 


In simple trust like those who heard 
Beside the Syrian Sea, 

The gracious calling of the Lord. 

Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow Thee! 
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YOU AND YOURSELF 

By ALBert GEORGE BUTZER 

What Do You Think of Yourself ? Setting Yourself Right. 
How to Find Yourself. One’s Commonplace Self. On 
Talking to Yourself. One’s Lonely Self. What Do You 
Expect of Yourself, and ? Demobilize Yourself. A 
Sensitive Self Toward God. The Master Self. 


PERSPECTIVES 
By Cuartes W. GILKEY 


Perspectives. Wishful Thinking in Religion. Is Religion 
a Frozen Asset? Barnabas, Son of Encouragement. The 
Truest Test of Religion. Religion as a Refuge and a Chal- 
lenge. Spiritual Understanding. Refining Religion. A 
Memorial Address for Julius Rosenwald. The Life Beyond. 


THE UNEMPLOYED CARPENTER 
By Ratpu W. SocKMAN 


The Unemployed Carpenter. Our Pleasing Pagans. Bridges 
Not Burned. Perils of the Middle Road. Prejudice. The 
Divine at the Door. Fingerprints or Footprints. A Tale of 
Two Cities. In and Out. Mastering the Inevitables. 
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Perce EVILS THAT LAY WASTE LIFE 

By Mires H. KrumMBine 

The Inferiority Complex. Spiritual Evasiveness. Moral 
Evasiveness. The Peril of Pettiness. The Story of a Quit- 
ter. Provision for the Flesh. The Religion of a Sceptic. 
The Wisdom of Courage. Let Us Give Thanks. The Thrust 
for Peace. 


THE SENSIBLE MAN’S VIEW OF.-RELIGION 
By JoHN Haynes HotmeEs 

The Sensible Man’s View of Religion. If Christians Were 
Christians ! Religion as an Opiate. Is the Universe Friendly ? 
The Dilemma of the Moral Life: Is There Any Way of 
Knowing What Is Right? Is There a Right to Happiness? 
The Conquest of Fear. Sex: Are There Any Standards? 
The Good in Bad Times. The Unknown Soldier Speaks. 


Be WORLD THAT CANNOT BE’ SHAKEN 

By Ernest FrREMontT TITTLE 

The Living God. The Church of the Living God. Bread 
and God. The Present Case for Foreign Missions. Coming, 
a New Religious Movement! The Need of a Right Attitude. 
Mountains and Molehills. The Achievement of Poise. 
Fathers and Sons. A World That Cannot Be Shaken. 


THE POWER OF THE COMMONPLACE 

By THEODORE CUYLER SPEERS 

The Power of the Commonplace. More to Be Desired than 
Gold. Simplicity in a Complex Age. Strength in Weakness. 
Steadfastness in Change. How Old Are You? Between the 
Generations. Faith for the Next Generation. What’s the 
Use of a Conscience? Building for Security. 
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LETTERS TO GOD AND THE DEVIL 

By Epwarp ScrIBNER AMES 

A Letter to God. The Nature of the Soul. Growth of Soul 
Through Reflection. Growth of Soul Through Adversity. 
The Easter Secret. Invisible Companions. God and Nature. 
God and the City. God and Prayer. God and Security. 
Natural Mysticism. A Letter to the Devil. 


SUBURBAN CHRISTIANS 

By Roy L. SmitH 

Suburban Christians. Going Down to Egypt. The Gutter 
Look. Bungalows on Skyscraper Foundations. Unfinished 
Business. The Paganism of Pessimism. Possessing Our 
Possessions. God’s Duty to Man. The Call of the Deep. 
Burning Bushes and Burning Hearts. 


PATERNOSTER SHEEN 

By W. Douctas MACKENZIE 

Paternoster Sheen, or Light on Man’s Destiny. The Worth 
of Man. The Supreme Values in Human Nature. The Di- 
vine Co-worker with Man. Prayer as an Instrument of 
God. The Upward Calling of God. Humility: As Practised 
and Commanded by Jesus Christ. Four Sacrifices of the 
Apostle Paul. Jesus, the Captain and Perfecter of Faith. 
Christianity the Religion of the World. 


MEN WANTED! 
By Bernarp Ippincs BELL 


Man’s Changeless Task. Covetousness and World Distress. 
A Prophet in a Dying World. A Christmas Sermon. Christ 
the Revealer. The Lord and Giver of Life. The Religion of 
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the Saints. The Kingdom of Priests. The House of Prayer. 
The Church and the World. 


eESUS SAID “T AM” 
By GEORGE STEWART 
Man Shall Not Live by Bread Alone. I Am the Bread of 


Life. I Am the Light of the World. Before Abraham Was, 
I Am. I Am the Door. I Am Come. I Am the Good 


Shepherd. Ye Call Me Master and Lord . . . for soI Am. 
TAmthe Way.I Am... the Truth.I Am... the Life. 
GOD’S TURN 


By Henry SLOANE CoFFIN 

God’s Turn. Shields of Brass. The Christian Creed and 
Life. Faith and Faithfulness. An Appalling Alternative. 
The Realism of Faith. Above All That We Think. Inspira- 
tions That Fail. Facing Extinction (An Easter Sermon). 
The Home of Souls (A Sermon for Trinity Sunday). 


LET’S BUILD A NEW WORLD 

By Burris JENKINS 

Let’s Build a New World. Night Flight. Smilin’ Through. 
Straits. Hamlet’s Mental Conflict. Undaunted by Decem- 
bers. Youth Haywire? Up a Tree. Dogs. Pearl Buck’s 
Religion. 


CAN I KNOW GOD? 


By FREDERICK B. FISHER 


Is There a God? What Is God Like? Can I Know God? Is 
Christianity True? Is One Religion as Good as Another? 
Victory to the Victim. Living Like Human Beings. Living 
Above Friction. Getting into Harmony with Oneself. The 
Wonder of Religious Experience. 
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THE RETURN OF SPRING TO MAN’S SOUL 
By Ivan Lee Hott 

The Road Ahead. Comrades in Courage. A New Garment. 
The Return of Spring to Man’s Soul. The Cloud over the 
Tabernacle. The Set of the Soul. Will the Dream Come 
True? The Man Who Comes Back. The Faith of a Protes- 
tant. Consulting God in a Political Crisis. 


FROM SKEPTICISM TO FAITH 

By CHARLES FISKE 

True Enlightenment. From Skepticism to Faith. Let Us 
Away with Dogma. Are We Following Christ ? The Chris- 
tian in the Jungle. The Witness of the Church. The Body 
of the Lord. The Christian Christmas. Going Up to Jeru- 
salem. Jesus and the Resurrection. 


LIKE. A TRUMPET 

By Cuares E. JEFFERSON 

Like a Trumpet. Faith in a Storm. Forty Years in the 
Wilderness. The Unpopularity of the Puritans. The Many- 
sided Christ. The Common Sense of Jesus. Expectancy. 
The Difficulty of Believing. The One Foundation. A New- 
Year’s Sermon. 


WE SEE JESUS 

By WitittAM Pierson MERRILL 

We See Jesus. Entering into Life. Even unto Bethlehem. 
The Religion Needed Today. “The Silence of Eternity 
Interpreted by Love.” The Real Value of Religion. The 
Fire and the Baptism. Passing Through. Will Spirit Win? 
Can We Believe in Eternal Life? 
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THE GODS OF MEN 
By Oswatp W. S. McCatu 


The Insolvency of a Century. Lone Eagle. Christianity : Its 
Essentials and Accretions. Through Perplexity to Insight. 
Jesus among the Faiths. Buried Poetry. The Magnetism 
of Superior Lives. Cloistered Aisles. Life’s Guardian Rit- 
uals. Life’s Supreme Beatitude. 


PARKING A CITY 

By Douctas Horton 

Taking a City. “I Was There When They Crucified My 
Lord.” John Robinson—a Composite Picture but a True 
One. Mary. The Last Refuge of a Scoundrel. Give Me 
a Man. Getting On, Getting Honor, Getting Honest. Is 
God a Person? What Is True Forgiveness? L’Envoi: The 
Last Moment on the Cross. 


THE REFINER’S FIRE 

By J. W. G. Warp 

The Refiner’s Fire. The Secret of the Singing Heart. Am- 
bushed: A Tale of a Traveler. The Wagon and the Star. 
The Writing on the Wall. The Life Eternal. In the Hand 
of the Potter. Uncontrolled Forces. Is Life Worth Living? 
Arms and the Man. 


WHEN GOD HIDES 

By Pau E. SCHERER 

When God Hides. A Visitor from Nazareth. Why Are We 
Here? The Self That’s Out of Focus. The Harm Jesus 
Risked Doing. Jesus Christ and the Middle-Class Mind. 
Jesus Christ in a World of Cults. One Man Against Him- 
self. God, His Mark. A Tomb for Lazarus! 
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ARROWS OF LIGHT 

By Boynton MERRILL 

Arrows of Light. Illimitable Possibilities. God Flings His 
Purple. The Boundlessness of God. The Shadowed Church 
or The Radiant Christ. I Show You a Mystery. Knowledge 
and Faith. The Measure of Greatness. On Being Alone. 
Dwell Deep. 


THE INEXHAUSTIBLE CHRIST 

By Cart Horxins ELmMore 

The Cheerful Side of Defeat. Have We Outgrown the 
Authority and Leadership of Jesus? A Creed for the Next 
Mile. Successful Intimacy. The Inexhaustible Christ. 
Casting Care Upon Tomorrow. The Sacrament of Speech. 
The Education of Jesus. The Road We Didn’t Take. Risen 
or Realized (an Easter Sermon). | 


A MAN OF PROPERTY: The Jacob Saga 
By Harris Evtiotr Kirx 

How It Began. A Man of Property. Where God Breaks | 
Through. The Dream and the Business. The Pedestrian 
Years. The Healing of Time. The Healing of God. Jour- 
ney’s End. Father and Sons. What God Thought About It. 
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